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“A NEW Plicational Progeam sha 
“A COMPLETE Sducctionel Progeam 


x OUR FREEDOMS SERIES 
*x* THE WAY OF LIFE SERIES 
* BASIC SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES 
* THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 
* THE SOCIAL STUDIES and the AMERICAN WAY. OF LIFE 
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They Study Democracy Along With the Three R’s 


These are the children of the second grade in a Williamsport (Pennsyl- 
vania) school, learning about the American way of living, from Enjoying 


4 Our Land, Second Reader of the DEMOCRACY SERIES.* 


For them, as for thousands of American children throughout our land, 
the study of democracy is as natural a part of the school day as learning 
to read, write, and work with numbers. 


<x THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA HAVE MADE THE TEACHING <x 
OF DEMOCRACY A PART OF THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


It has been made possible by America’s overwhelming endorsement of the DEMOCRACY SERIFS. 
ENLIGHTENED SCHOOL OFFICIALS AN AWAKENED PUBLIC 


quick to recognize that these books meet the most —parents, press and officials of national organiza- 
pressing need of the times, are leading the move- tions are giving the series unanimous acclaim 
ment that is sweeping the land. Cities, towns, and and supporting its introduction with a concern 
counties by thousands, and 8 states (for state-wide never before shown in school textbooks, 

use) have adopted them. 


“The first real program of education for democracy.” 
DEMOCRACY SERIES, Edited by Cutright and Charters. Grades 1-6. Books for Grades 7-8 in press. 


*This picture and caption are reproduced by COURSE OF STUDY IN 


permission from a news story in the Williams- THE 
port Sun of October 22, in which school offi- H THE TEACHING OF DE- 


cials and public were congratulated for their MACMILLAN MOCRACY (for elementary 


wise action in introducing the series into the and junior grades) is now 


city schools. COMPANY ready. It will be sent FREE 


This publicity is an instance of the sweeping : 
endorsement by the press in hundreds of cities — ° Ch upon request to school admin- 
over the land, support unprecedented, in power- _ oston — istrators and Boards of Educa- 
ful editorials, news stories, and other articles. Dallas * Atlanta * San Francisco tion. Write for your copy now. 
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1. to Enrich Your Curriculum 

2. to Meet Individual Pupil Needs 

3. to Lighten The Teacher Load 

4. to. Broaden Your Vocational Guidance Plan 


| How 





Large High Schools At Minimum Cost. 





| SCRANTON 


The New 1CS-High School Plan 


5. Small High Schools May Offer As Many Courses Ass 


Write: INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Eight of every 10 persons in the United States are 
denied a privilege YOU enjoy! As a teacher, you are 
eligible to apply for individual, personal, life insurance 
at low GROUP rates. This opportunity, this high-value 
offer, is open to you. Seize it! Send the coupon and we 
mail you full information. No agent will call. 

F. P.E. A. (oldest and largest organization of its kind) 
brings YOU the mass buying power of many thou- 
sands. Thru it comes liberal, completely satisfactory 
protection. Our group rates provide, we honestly be- 
lieve, the lowest cost consistent with vital safety 
and generous benefits. 


MAKE NO DECISION NOW; just mail us the 
coupon. When fully informed, you can decide. 








More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 





Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 
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P.O. Box 2451— V Without obligation, mail membership Per $; $3. 
Denver, Colorado information for study at my convenience. {| AGg 40 009 
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JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES, 


Teach 


PRINTING | 


Education 
Program 
Purposeful 


| gives the student a 
tangible, visible result from his work and spurs 
him to exercise all his creative ability in ap- 
plying the basic Arts... English, Mathematics, 
History, Science, Geography. So forceful is 
Printing’s application of the “Learn by Doing’ 
formula that it has become an important par 
of the curricula in the Junior, Senior and Vo. 
cational High Schools of our country. e ATF 
has been supplying the leading schools o/ 
the country with specifications and equip. 
ment for almost half a century... for offse! 
or letterpress. ATF’s Department of Educa: 
tion for the graphic arts is recognized as the 
leading authority on Educational printing re- 
quirements. If you are planning to increase 
your present facilities, or wish to install a 
new plant...ask ATF first. ATF Engineers, 
thoroughly experienced in school printshop 
requirements, will advise you on equipmen! 
that best suits your needs and provide you 
with an engineering layout. There’s no obii: 
gation whatsoever for this service. 


























































e Write for a copy of ‘Educational Statistics’, 
or ‘Why Teach Printing?” . . . they're free! 
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Types: Kaufmann Script, Stymies 
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STENOGRAPHIC 
PREPAREDNESS! 
BE SAFE WITH 


hegG 


SHORTHAND 


Known to meet all requirements for the most inten- 
sive stenographic and secretarial duties. Taught in 
over 99 per cent of all the public school systems of 
the United States that offer instruction in shorthand. 
Supported by a wide choice of tested and proved 







JOYFUL 
READERS 


for Results 







































You can count on spectacular success in primary reading 
instruction if you depend on the JOYFUL READERS. 





This new basic series provides a systematic, balanced, 
practical program that assures rapid progress and cuts 
failures to the bone. 


The JOYFUL READERS 





















instructional materials. Gregg writers have the con- FUN FOR TOM AND JIP (pre. primer). List _ 
fidence of the business world. Teachers of Gregg JOYFUL STORIES (primer) . . een Oe 
have a maximum of opportunity for good positions. WHAT FUN (Grsttreader) ........... Te 
Learn Gregg and reach the top in secretarial or report- cg Seles eed soot’ ae See ee - 


ing work. 
Write for further information. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis Dallas 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 








San Francisco 





Twiee as Easy to Read, Last Twiee as Long 


GAYLORDS’ ay 


Gaylords’ ‘‘tilted tab’ © yur 
guides meet the eye. They 
help you and your patrons read captions twice as easily — with- 
out the need of bending back the tabs. These celluloid tabs are 


much neater, too — make you proud of your catalog files — and 
















Guides 


they last longer than straight tabs. 


Sloping Front Drawers 
Increase Visibility 


Combined with the “tilted 
tab” om the sloping front 


THE TILT 
MEETS THE EYE 
















Exclusive Features 


45° angle tilt — easier to read. 































Removable inserts — titles changed quickly. wee sacl rt onalnn hile 


Tab at correct height — cards will not cling to 


. . NI 
guides. lessening eyestrain. No extra 


Attached to long-wearing press-board guide charge for this exclusive Gay- 


stock by special process — no metal fasteners. ull design Wiislte case meumeet 
. . c . 





See the Gaylord Exhibit at Booths G 1-3-5 at the office for prices. 


N.E.A. Meeting, Atlantic City, February 22-28. 

vwvor GAYLORD BROS., INC. coco 

Naan ze) t 4 a ‘ CALIFORNIA 
Established 1896 — Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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going to be comfortable 


with numbers, all right!” 


meet in 


Couldn't blame Jim White for being i REND 


pretty proud when Supt. Matthews said 


young Jimmy had real ‘‘number sense” 

—and you couldn't blame the super- i EOM ET RY 
intendent for being pleased with the 

results the school’s getting with 


NUMBER STORIES by 
Ruch Knight Findley Studebaker Gray 
STRADER and RHOADS 


Ask about the 1941 revision. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY || ‘tity 204 practicality combine in 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


to provide the most dynamic book in 


£) ; YY Uf” the field. The authors bring to their 
a ; ee . 

-—- Z 

os. = > fa, 


writing vast experience as teachers 

of mathematics and as authors of 

popular geometry texts. They have 

achieved their aim; i. e., a sound and 

= o comprehensible presentation of ge- 
UNIVERSITY OF ¢ ometry in relation to life. As a 
result, they have made available a 
sane course that is interesting to the 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST § wnrvaniealagrsddummmutagar duane 
and woman of tomorrow, and ever- 

| ; e ee purposeful to the teacher. Here is 

. - the geometry that meets the de- 

wefing ADDS 27 TO STUDYING... mands of changing educational 
philosophies, of modern life, and of 


Here the exciting sports of the South Pacific new requirements specified by ex- 
lend a new zest to serious study. Here the famed amining boards. Lavishly illus- 
beach of Waikiki... with its surfboards and out- trated. List price, $1.48. 
riggers, coral sands and palm-lined shores . . . is 
but a step from the campus of this fully accredited 
American university. To this unique “crossroads” 

IMPORTANT come students and distinguished faculty from both 
BOOK PASSAGE NOW sides of the Pacific. Join with them this year... Write for special illustrated circular 
SPACE AT A PREMIUM for either graduate or undergraduate courses . . . 


and enjoy a summer session that is the most ® 
viileedianeesl exciting in all American education. oo 
7 ESTIMATED COST ros . 
/ inten) |, MAIL THIS couPON TODAY THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


( includes round trip 
f were of Hawaii,. Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
steamer fare, room, =, Please forward complete information about courses and instructors : PHILADELPHIA 


board and tuition. 4 f 1941 S Session. . 
Se rss Or paces Chicago—Atlanta—Dallas—Los Angeles 
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» 1940 that should be read along with Mumford’s N dA 
| Faith for Living: Eleanor Roosevelt’s The a + + + + + 


[ees 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor VOLUME 30, NUMBER 1 H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager. 











Members of the Journal Editorial Staff: Lyle W. Ashby; Ethel Blake; Mildred Sandison Fenne 


— 


r; Eleanor Fishburn; Erle Prior 





Between Editor and Reader 


HE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1940—What 
Thock published during the year would, if 
read by the great body of thoughtful American ‘ Woon 
poral Fy eo oa eee judgment to create a Making Candy for Jimmie... ........ . . . Ethel Savage 
state of mind favorable to individual and col- Duties To Match Our Privileges... . . W. Seward Salisbury 
lective wellbeing? For two years past we have 
called attention in THE JouRNAL to such a book. 
We have preferred volumes that dealt with Spotlight on Education 
ideals and institutrons fundamental to our wel- 
fare as a people; readable in style; and not too ; 
expensive. For 1938 we named Thomas Mann’s A Teaching Staff Sets Its Goals 
The Coming Victory of Democracy and for 
1939, Daniel L. Marsh’s The American Canon. , : ae 
To take its place along with these, we nominate Poor Richard’s Almanac ...... . . . . Benjamin Franklin 
as “ og ig on 1940, _— What the Public Thinks. . . . . . . « Frank W. Hubbard 
Mumford’s Faith for Living | Harcourt, Brace, : 
and Company, 333p. $2]. The book deals with NEA Committees for 1940-41. . 
the fundamental values of civilization frankly § Presidents of NEA Departments . 
and comprehensively. It is a challenge to face 
the present plight of humanity—grim and ter- 
rible as it is—with a program of corrective ac- | Westchester Teachers Association Studies the Curriculum. 
tion, which requires selfdiscipline and _ self- Grace T. Lewis 
sacrifice. Says the author, “My procedure [in 
writing this book] has been based on the belief ; 
that some common agreement as to what life  Rural-School Service . . . cee ee ee ee 
means, what is worth fighting for, and for Highschool Service. .......... . « Charles W. Clifford 
what, in extremity, one must die quite cheer- : , 
fully, is the first step toward a restored national Future Teachers of America... . ... . . 
morale.” There are two other little books of 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 1941 


Twenty Years of Professional Organization .... . Editorial 


Every Teacher a Visiting Teacher.. . . . . « Hugh S. Bonar 


Education for Soil Conservation ..... . . Hugh H. Bennett 


. 7 + . 7 . ° . 


Economic Systems in the United States David Cushman Coyle 


For Citizenship Recognition Day . 


Elementary-School Service. oe . . . G.E. Hibbs 


The Task of Education in Our Democracy . 


Moral Basis of Democracy [Howell, Soskin & | One Hundred Percent Enrolments . 
Company, 82p. $1.50] and Anne Lindbergh's 


; The Wave of the Future [ Harcourt, Brace and The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
‘ Company 4p $1] not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution 
: ) . ° 


| Published monthly except June, July, and August by the National Education Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
3 DowaLp DuSHane, President Wiiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary WiiuraM G. Carr, Assoctate Secretary 


J. W. CraBTreE, Secretary-emeritus 


fl The Journal goes to all members of the Association. Active membership dues, including Journal $2; including other publications in addition to Journal $5; 
: life membership $100. Entered as second-class matter October 23, 1920, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under the act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance 
| [or mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 1921. 


) Directors OF Divisions: Accounts and Records, Mary J. Winfree; Affiliated Associations, Agnes Winn; Business, H. A. Allan; 
| Field Service, Charl Ormond Williams; Membership, T. D. Martin; Publications, Joy Elmer Morgan; Research, Frank W. Hub- 


bard; Rural Service, Howard A. Dawson; Secretary's Office, Harriett M. Chase. 


) SECRETARIES OF DEPARTMENTS AND COMMISSIONS LOCATED AT NEA HEADQUARTERS: Deans of Women, Kathryn G. Heath; Educational 


Policies Commission, William G. Carr; Elementary School Principals, Eva G. Pinkston; Health, Physical Education, and Recrea. 


tion, N. P. Neilson; Secondary School Principals, Paul E. Elicker; School Administrators, S. D. Shankland; Social Studies, Wilbur 
'F. Murra; Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Ruth Cunningham. 





How to Make a 
School Yearbook 
Pay for Itself 


SF Almost every school that 
[_\ wants a yearbook can 

afford one—if it also has 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 

In schools all over the country, 
Mimeograph equipment is helping 
the pupils themselves produce col- 
orful, well-illustrated annuals, 
based on original student ideas— 
with lasting quality pupils are 
proud to show and proud to save. 


Actually, most of these year- 
books pay for themselves, because 
the economy of Mimeograph equip- 
ment keeps the price per copy low 
. . . makes it possible for all stu- 
dents to buy. In many cases, year- 
books even show a profit from the 
fees for space paid by school clubs 
and organizations and from adver- 


tising—money for other all-school 
projects and activities. 


If you want your school to have 
a yearbook . . . if you want pupils 
and parents to have an unusual, in- 
teresting record of the school year 
...if you want your pupils to have 
the training and experience that 
publishing a yearbook can give— 
write A. B. Dick Company, Chi- 
cago, or call the Mimeograph dis- 
tributor in your locality for details 
on how to go about it. 


Free Service for School Yearbooks 
A. B. Dick Company and its distributors 
offer a complete, personalized service to 
schools producing yearbooks with modern 
Mimeograph equipment. No charge for 
this service. Comprehensive suggestions for 
layouts, financing, advertising, staff organi- 
zation, and complete production details are 


included in an unusual new portfolio, 
Producing the School Yearbook. Send the 
coupon for your free copy. 


Credit the beauty and easy readability of 
fine school yearbooks to the quality of re- 
production of the modern Mimeograph du- 
plicator. You can actually have the same 
high visibility standards for your yearbook 
that you insist on when buying school text- 
books. Two of the newest Mimeograph 
duplicators are the Model 92 (shown here) 
and the Model 91 (in the picture above). 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. A-141 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Send me a free copy of Producing the 
School Yearbook with the Mimeograph du- 
plicator. 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE Us. Se PATENT OFFICE 
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‘| HE JOURNAL starts its twenty-first year with this 


issue. The twenty years since THE JouRNAL began 
publication in 1921 have been years of growth in the 
teaching profession. In 1921 the National Education 
Association was just getting settled in its newly pur- 
chased building in Washington; it has since built a 
fine addition more than twice as large as the original 
building and has acquired property for further expan- 
sion. Then the Association had a small staff which 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree was beginning to organize 


into divisions; now Secretary Willard E. Givens leads 


) an experienced staff which includes the nine divisions 
| and the secretaries and staffs of eight departments and 


commissions listed on page A-5 of this issue. Then the 


| present plan of NEA Life Membership had not been 
established; it now enrols the cream of the profession 


—more than 5000 strong. Then there were only a few 


' schools with 100 percent enrolment in the Association ; 
now 63 counties, 595 cities, and more than 7000 schools 
' enrol all their teachers. 


Then the Department of Superintendence had no 


| staff, no dues, and no publications except the program 
of its annual convention. Under the name American 


Association of School Administrators it now has a staft 


| of experts working under the direction of Secretary 
| §. D. Shankland. Its yearbooks and publications are 
_ indispensable to any superintendent’s library. 


In 1921 the Department of Elementary School Prin- 


,cipals was just being organized; now it is a strong 
group of 6267 members with a staff working under 
the direction of Miss Eva G. Pinkston. Thru its year- 


books and its bulletin, The Elementary Princtpal, it 
has built up an invaluable professional literature for 
the principal. 

Then the National Association of Secondary-School 


_ Principals was but five years old. Now it is a part of 


the National Education Association—a lusty giant of 


7000 members. Under the direction of Secretary Paul 


E. Elicker and its other officers, it is observing its 


‘twenty-fifth anniversary and is working steadily on 


‘the important problems of the highschools. 
In 1921 what is now the American Association for 


|Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was a scat- 


tered group of organizations. It is now a growing NEA 
Department with an excellent monthly magazine, an 
able staff under the leadership of Secretary N. P. 
‘Neilson, and a program of legislation designed to 
‘Maintain the vigor of our population. 

| And so one might go on noting the growth of such 
important groups as Classroom Teachers; Deans of 
Women; Social Studies; Teachers Colleges; Music 
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Twenty Years of PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 






Educators; Supervisors and Directors of ‘Instruction; 
covering the Association’s twenty-seven Departments. 

There has been a similar growth in the state educa- 
tion associations. Few .of them had either fulltime 
secretaries or periodicals in 1921; now most of them 
have both and they enrol 86 percent of the teachers 
of the nation. 

Highschool enrolment has moved from approxi- 
mately two million in 1920 to seven million now. Col- 
lege and university enrolment has likewise greatly 
increased. Teachers colleges have grown from one- 
and two-year normal schools to four-year colleges. 

There are other elements of growth that are not 
measured in numbers. Better feeling and cooperation 
exist today between teachers and administrators than 
twenty years ago. The science of mental hygiene has 
made much progress. There is more concern for adult 
education. The consumers’ cooperative movement, 
which is as important educationally as economically, 
has grown steadily. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation has widened in scope and usefulness. In the 
political and economic fields great changes have oc- 
curred. The war we were told was to end war appears 
to have been but an episode in a worldwide revolution 
destined to change the internal character of nations 
and their relations among each other. The effect of 
these changes is to intensify the need for education 
both liberal and technical. 

And what of the next twenty years? There is much 
work to be done. NEA membership should be ex- 
panded to include the entire profession. Other special 
groups working in such fields as English, Agriculture, 
and Higher Education should be united with the 
NEA. The Future Teachers movement should become 
an important part of every school that prepares teach- 
ers. THE JOURNAL should be enlarged to meet the needs 
of a more unified and dynamic profession. Every phase 
of education needs constant evaluation and review. 

There will be difficulties to meet and there are some 
who are filled with pessimism. But we doubt that the 
outlook is as dark as many believe. A great awakening 
is going on among the people. A strong new leader- 
ship is growing into power. There is an increasing will 
among teachers to work on the problems of the pro- 
fession and of the community. In the long run we shall 
have the kind of schools and the kind of a country we 
are willing to work and sacrifice for. In the building 
of a brighter future every teacher and every student 
has an important part to play. 


coy Elmer Morgan 
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Making Candy for Jimmie 


PEDAGOGY THRU 
PICTURES 


Ethel Savage, who teaches 
first and second grades 
at the McQuiston School, 
Elkhart, Indiana, writes: 
“Jimmie, one of my pu- 
pils, was severely burned 
in a bonfire and was sent 
to the hospital. The chil- 
dren of our one-room 
school made candy which 
they mailed to Jimmie for 
Thanksgiving. We sent a 
booklet of these pictures 
to him for Christmas.” 


1—Reading the recipe 


3—Putting in the milk (1 cup) a 4—Mixing the sugar, cocoa, 5—After adding % teaspoon of salt, 6—Greasing the plates 
little at a time and milk thoroly cooking and testing the fudge for the candy } 


J 


i lle ' 


7—Adding butter (1 tablespoon) 8—Beating the candy 9—Pouring the candy and cutting 10—Putting nuts on the squares and pack- 
and vanilla (1 teaspoon) when cool into squares ing the candy in boxes 


1]—All the children writing letters to Jimmie 


12—Letter written by a 1-B pupil 
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DUTIES TO MATCH 


lates 
; 
E IN AMERICA have been much 
concerned in the past with the 
privileges of citizenship. The fu- 
ture of America will depend very largely 
upon what the American people agree 
are the responsibilities of citizenship and 
upon the manner in which we, in the 
critical years ahead, discharge these re- 

sponsibilities. 

For several years I have earned a 
livelihood as a teacher of citizenship 
Me and the social studies. Yet the very 
| pack }) things considered the most important 
} and upon which I have placed the great- 
est emphasis now appear decidedly sec- 
ondary. To exercise the right of suf- 
frage; to understand the content and 
__. spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution; to salute the 
flag and sing the patriotic songs; to 
become informed regarding the re- 
sources and problems of the local com- 
munity—these are representative ele- 
ments in our program of citizenship 
ae education, They are worthwhile and 
___ fshould be retained but they are not 
enough for a democracy competing in 
a world where the initiative rests with 
the political systems which require cit- 
Izens to give their all for the fatherland. 
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Courtesy, Alley Dwelling Authority 


Our attempts to instil the duty of 
exercising the right of suffrage have not 
been particularly effective. Glaring ex- 
amples of corruption have been possible 
because educated, “good” citizens have 
not gone to the polls. 

Other aspects of our citizenship pro- 
gram have fallen far short of the ideal. 
For the past ten years we Americans 
have been interested in our government, 
but just for what we could get out of it. 
We will work our heads off for our 
particular selfish interest—tenure laws 
for teachers, more rights guaranteed to 
labor, or greater freedom for business 
from government control. But what is 
everyone’s business, the general welfare, 
is seemingly no one’s business. 

No society can hope to survive today 
where the tangible evidences of citizen- 
ship are so superficial, individualistic, 
and negative. The duties and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship should 
be extended to require every person 
sometime during his or her life to make 
a contribution of service to the general 
welfare of the nation. Such a require- 
ment should extend over peace as well 
as war times. This service need not be 
military for a majority of Americans. 


1941 


capitol dome 


W. Seward Salisbury 


Professor of Government and Sociology, 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York 


The program should be broad enough 
to include service for women as well as 
men. The most extended service should 
come for the majority of citizens in 
their early twenties and might well be 
a period of realistic education as well as 
a contribution to the general welfare. In 
keeping with democratic principles, the 
citizen should be given a reasonable 
range of choice as to how and when he 
might serve. 

There are many things to do. There 
are numerous sore spots in our national. 
life, sore spots that no longer may be 
left untended with impunity. Depressed 
areas, maladjusted groups are potential 
ground for Fifth Column activities. 
Total democracy is the appropriate 
American antidote for totalitarianism. 

A positive program for citizenship 
service would mobilize the youth re- 
sources of the nation to conserve and 
develop the natural economy and the 
social health of the nation. Some could 
serve best by helping to conserve the 
natural resources much along the lines 
of the CCC but with a fundamental dif- 
ference in emphasis. The primary ob- 
jective would be the discharge of the 
citizen’s duty to the general welfare, 
rather than just a place where a young 
person might spend a few months at 
public expense until more favorable em- 
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ployment or educational opportunities 
arise. 

The young people intending to enter 
such professions as those of teaching 
and medicine, might find they could 
serve best by going into the depressed 
areas to participate in the educational 
and health rehabilitation programs. The 
technically inclined, after a preliminary 
period of training, might contribute 
their services as technicians in some in- 
dustry important to national welfare. 

After all, there are approximately 
four million young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four who 
are unemployed. A program giving 
this group something definite and 
worthwhile to do and including experi- 
ences in outdoor recreation, health 
training, group living, and group dis- 
cipline would go a long way toward 
conserving and developing the most im- 
portant single resource the nation pos- 
sesses. The health, morale, sense of duty, 
and background of experience of this 
group will largely determine the shape 
of things to come in this country. 

The ultimate goal for a program of 
citizenship would be a situation whereby 
any person could give a positive answer 
when accosted, “How did you serve?” 

The stock arguments against compul- 
sory service—that it is an infringement 
of liberty, a violation of long-established 
custom, and un-American—do not as- 
sume great importance upon analysis. 
The world is passing thru a revolution- 
ary epoch. Revolutionary changes are 
being forced upon America, whether 
desired or not. During the past ten years 
the citizen’s relation to his government 
has undergone a fundamental change. 
The citizen has been extended wide- 
spread privileges and service from the 
government, but has not assumed the 
corresponding duties which these privi- 
leges entail. It is freedom without re- 
sponsibility, license rather than liberty 
that the citizen now enjoys. 

It is taken for granted that the gov- 
ernment will provide the individual 
with an education, health services, a 
WPA job or home relief, and a pension 
in his old age. Yet—excepting for those 
who pay taxes—there is nothing the 
citizen really has to do for himself or 
for the government. Even paying taxes 
is not like doing work for the govern- 
ment in person. It is absurd to expect 
the average citizen to take much of 
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a vital interest in his government when 
he puts nothing into it. Compulsory 
service would make everyone realisti- 
cally citizenship conscious. 

Compulsory national service, it is said, 
would destroy the liberty which our 
forefathers prized so highly. But it was 
an entirely different kind of liberty that 
our forefathers enjoyed. I wonder if 
we are not a little naive and senti- 
mental about that liberty. My great- 
grandfather was a pioneer farmer, and 
as such was fairly representative of 
American life and ideals during the 
period in which America was predomi- 
nantly an agrarian society. He did 
enjoy liberty, but it was a rather harsh 
and arbitrary kind of liberty. By long 
hours of hard manual labor he could 
hope to insure himself from privation, 
and by good luck with the weather and 
the prices, he might secure enough 
worldly goods to guarantee him moder- 
ate security and allow him to ease up 
a bit in his old age. He expected noth- 
ing from the government and gave 
nothing directly in return. He was dis- 
ciplined by the harsh realities of his 
environment and became a citizen of 
courage and integrity. It was this type 
of American that laid the foundation 
out of which our present comfortable 
and easy civilization developed. 

The theme of American life during 
the agrarian epoch was freedom, but 
the range of choice was extremely lim- 
ited, the way was hard, and the pen- 
alties severe for those who lacked the 
stamina and the courage to make the 
appropriate sacrifices and adjustments. 

The chief force underlying our mod- 
ern industrial society is organization. 
Our abundance of material things rests 
upon mass production, which is, of 
course, organization carried to the high- 
est degree. Organization is the key to 
national liberty. If the American people 
desire greater security, they must seek 
it thru a more closely integrated, highly 
organized, less individualistic society. 

In this epoch of change and hour of 
crisis, America must prove to herself and 
to the world that she is worthy to hold 
high the cause of reason and tolerance. 
America will not be found wanting if 
we work more for the general welfare 
and less for ourselves, if we hold the 
disciplined life higher than the irrespon- 
sible freedom, and think of citizenship 
more in terms of duties than of rights. 


Every 


INCE THE DAYs when the school- 
masters “boarded ’round,” 
school people have recognized the values 
accruing from better understandings of 
all school services and relationships. In 
our community we have found the 
planned teacher visits in the homes of 
the children the most effective medium 
for the development of understanding 
of the total school program of services. 
For more than ten years Manitowoc 
teachers have visited in the homes of 
the school children. In the beginning the 
plan was on a voluntary basis, and all 
calls were made outside of regular 
school hours. Gradually the evidence 
accumulated over the years proving the 
values of these home visits. More and 
more teachers participated on a volun- 
tary basis until all teachers were making 
calls at the homes of some of their chil- 
dren and a majority of the teachers 
were visiting in the homes of most of 
the children. 

A year ago the board of education 
authorized the teachers to use a part of 
the schoolday for these calls during the 
week that was designated Home Call 
Week. During that week, schools were 
closed for the last quarter of the day. 
The plan was modified this year to in- 
clude six quarter days in two successive 
weeks. 

The primary purpose of these visits is 
to make possible better understandings 
so essential if we are to know the needs 
of boys and girls and more nearly meet 
those needs in the areas of assistance 
assigned to the schools. If this purpose 
is to be realized, teachers cannot be too 
well prepared to discuss intelligently 
the modern school program of services. 
This preparation will include knowledge 
of presentday educational philosophies 
and their influence on the local school’s 
services, knowledge of child psychology, 
familiarity with these services, and ‘ 
thoro knowledge of the school history 
of the child. In all cases, the teacher 
must remember that she is a_ repre: 
sentative of the schools. The impression 
she leaves with the parent is significant. 
The English spoken, the evidence of 
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general intelligence, and the ability to 
give information on the total school 
program—all contribute to the success 
or failure of the call. As a result of the 
call, the parent will form opinions of 
the fairness, the openmindedness, the 
culture, and the humanity of the teacher. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks of 
school three days are set aside each week 
for this service. While there are argu- 
ments in favor of distributing these 
home calls over a longer period of time, 
our teachers believe there is great psy- 
chological value in the concentration of 
the calls within two weeks. The com- 
munity is very conscious of this school 
service when 150 teachers are calling at 
the homes of all the children. It becomes 
the subject of discussion in social and 
business circles and stimulates a genuine 
interest in the community’s school. 
Making the calls early in the school year 
gives the child, parent, and teacher the 
advantage of profitin:; early from the 
understandings these calls make pos- 
sible. Supplementary visits are made 
as needed later during the school year. 

Teachers from the elementary schools 
call at the homes of the children in their 
grades in buildings organized by grades 
and at the homes of children assigned to 
their homerooms in buildings organized 
on the departmental teaching plan. In 
the junior and senior highschools teacher 
home calls are organized by home- 
rooms. In these cases it is necessary for 
the teachers to study carefully the cu- 
mulative records of the children and 
consult each child’s teachers before mak- 
ing the call. 

The average number of calls is thirty. 
Some teachers complete the calls be- 
tween the hours two to five on the 
six afternoons schools are closed early. 
Others need additional time. Some 
calls have been made at night for the 
convenience of both teacher and parent. 

The time given to individual visits 
ranges from fifteen minutes to an hour. 
If the parents do not have questions, if 
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the adjustment of the child to his school 
environment is satisfactory, if the child 
is working to capacity in classes and 
activities, fifteen minutes may be ade- 
quate for the call. If any of these con- 
ditions do not apply, much more time 
may be needed in order to make pos- 
sible the desirable understandings. 

Our first concern is the relationship 
of this service to the child. Do these 
home visits make for happier and more 
successful school experiences for the 
boys and girls? The records show a 
positive relationship. The child gets 
little support for his anti-teacher and 
anti-school attitude when the parents 
have had the opportunity to meet the 
teacher and discuss problems informally 
in the child’s home. The child gets the 
aid of parents who understand modern 
school procedure better because of these 
home visits. The child profits from the 
more sympathetic and understanding at- 
titude of the teacher because the teacher 
has learned much thru the home visits 
that makes it possible for her better to 
interpret the child and modify the school 
environment, including the child’s pro- 
gram of study, to more nearly fit his 
needs. 

The teacher gains in reduced prob- 
lems and in reduced parent misunder- 
standings. Less time is needed after 
school to work with children whose 
maladjustment formerly prevented nor- 
mal achievement during the regular 
class periods. Less time is spent in de- 
fending before school administrators 
practices the teacher resorted to in cases 
of unsympathetic and remonstrating 
parents. Because the problems are fewer, 
the teacher gains immeasurably in phys- 
ical and mental health. 

The parents gain thru happier home 
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The School Triple Entente: 
Parent, Pupil, and Teacher 


relations because boys and girls are 
better adjusted and more successful in 
their school environment. We should 
be able to list less physical and mental 
illness among children because of these 
happier and more successful experi- 
ences. This would be a substantial gain 
for the parents. Undoubtedly this con- 
dition does exist. ‘There is a possible 
corollary condition. If children are hap- 
pier and more successful in their school 
experiences and therefore physically and 
mentally healthier, the parents, too, may 
be physically and mentally healthier be- 
cause there will be less of the stress and 
strain which results when children are 
unhappy and unsuccessful in their school 
environment. While it is difficult to 
prove these claims, we do have objec- 
tive evidence that many physical defects 
were corrected after teachers had dis- 
cussed with parents the advantages such 
corrections would bring. It is true, too, 
that nervousness in some children dis- 
appeared after home calls in which 
teachers and parents better understood 
conditions contributing to this nervous- 
ness. | 

The community gains when there are 
child gains, parent gains, and teacher 
gains. The community gains when this 
major institution in its midst does a 
more nearly adequate job of assisting 
the child in his learning processes so 
that he becomes a happier and more 
successful adult citizen. We claim all 
of these gains thru our comprehensive 
teacher home visits. 
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VER seventy years ago the 

superintendents of schools 
of the United States held their first con- 
vention. Beginning with a small gather- 
ing at Harrisburg in 1865, the winter 
meeting has come to be a great clear- 
ing house for American education. The 
keenest minds in the profession assemble 
at these meetings; elaborate displays of 
the newest and finest school materials 
and books are exhibited; well-planned 
programs of great variety are presented. 








Each annual meet- 
ing of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
School Admini- 
strators is unique. 
The veteran who 
has attended for 
twenty years or 
more is as sure to find some new infor- 
mation or guidance as the novice attend- 
ing for the first time. The dominant 
current issues of professional and public 
concern succeed each other year after year 
as centers of discussion. The 1941 con- 
vention will reflect the concern of our 
day for national defense. Superintendent 
Carroll R. Reed of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the association, has announced 
as the general theme of the convention, 


“To Provide for the Common Defense: 


To the General Welfare: 


Promote 


To Secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 

Registration and an exhibit rich in 
offerings of practical help in every phase 
of school equipment and classroom tools 
and aids will open Saturday morning, 
February 22. Ten inspiring general ses- 
sions will develop the convention theme 
day by day. In thirty-six well-planned 
afternoon group meetings, the theme 
will be broken down for discussion of 
its specific implications for schools. The 
convention will close on Thursday after- 
noon, February 27. 



























Adantic City offers plenty of hotel ac- 
commodations, many dining rooms, ex- 
cellent exhibit space free from posts, and 
meeting halls within easy walking dis- 
tance on the Boardwalk which extends 
along the ocean front. During the con- 
vention period, there will be breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, conferences, meet- 
ings of allied groups in abundance. 

Art in American Life and Education 
is the topic of the fortieth yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. The Society has scheduled 
the presentation of this volume for Sat- 
urday evening, February 22, in the 
beautiful ballroom of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium—a most appropriate setting 
for the discussion of this instructive 
and stimulating yearbook. On Monday 
morning, the Society will continue the 
consideration of art in a joint meeting 
with the Department of Art Education 
and the American Educational Research 
Association. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals, celebrating its twen- 
tieth anniversary, will review “Educa- 
tion in Retrospect” at its banquet on 
Monday evening at the Traymore Hotel. 
Honor guests at this twentieth birthday 
party will include the founder of the 
Department, Dean-Emeritus William 
Paxton Burris of the College of Cincin- 
nati, and past presidents of the Depart- 
ment. The elementary-school principals 
will begin their round of activities on 
Monday morning with an Acquaintance 


Breakfast. “National Defense as It Re- 
lates to the Elementary School” will be 
the topic of the Monday afternoon pro- 
gram. An open forum on Tuesday after- 
noon will discuss “The Elementary 
School versus the Curriculum.” 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
of the Department of Rural Education 
will be a series of exhibits of activities 
in modern rural schools, prepared by a 
committee of New Jersey rural teachers 
under the direction of Marcia Everett. 
Curriculum materials, supplemented by 
a showing of appropriate films, will 
highlight the exhibit. The Department’s 
annual luncheon will be held at Hotel 
Dennis Monday noon. Program plans 
include six discussion groups Tuesday 
morning and a general session in the 
afternoon. The county superintendents’ 
section meets on Wednesday afternoon. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS — Write to A. S. 
Chenoweth, chairman, Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. ]. 
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EDUCATION for 
Soil Conservation 


ITH RIVERS running red or yellow 
W vie every heavy rain, and with 

new tributaries in the form of 
gullies being cut across thousands of 
fields, I have never been able to under- 
stand why so few people, until recently, 
have been interested in the subject of 
soil erosion. People probably thought 
that because of the very richness of the 
land of virgin America, the soil resource 
was limitless and inexhaustible. How- 
ever, we know now that this early con- 
ception was an illusion. 

Those of us who are active in soil con- 
servation recognize the soil as the 
mother of all—the source of our food 
and fibre—and, accordingly, feel that 
every lick of effective work done to con- 
serve the soil is at the same time an effort 
in the direction of conservation of the 
human resource. Our activities are not 
directed toward saving soil merely for 
the sake of the soil—that unattractive 
stuff which muddies our feet when it is 
wet and chokes our lungs when drifting 
as dust. 

We do, however, recognize this com- 
mon material as being so vitally impor- 
tant to human welfare that our country 
cannot be an enduring nation without 
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it. Civilizations have disappeared from 
some regions as the productive agricul- 
tural land was wasted away by erosion. 
Archeologists have had to dig thru many 
feet of erosional debris in order to reach 
the ruins of towns, cities, and temples 
built by ancient civilizations, now ef- 
faced from the earth. 

Few people of the United States, even 
today, realize what soil erosion has cost 
and is costing our nation, or how rapidly 
the losses are taking place. It is difficult 
to develop a mental yardstick for a 
proper perspective of these prodigious 
losses—282 million acres of crop and 
grazing land have been essentially 
ruined for any further immediate prac- 
tical use; about 100 million acres of this 
severely damaged area once constituted 
good cropland—as good as we had. The 
size of this depleted area exceeds the 
combined extent of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and all of the New England States 
except Maine. We are losing from our 
farm area enough soil every year to fill 
a train of freight cars that would en- 
circle the earth 18 times at the equator. 

Within a hundred years more than 
200 million acres of land have been es- 


Proper cultivation does much to pre- 
serve nature’s beauty and wealth. 


HucH H. BENNETT 


Chief, Soil Conservation Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


sentially destroyed, and the process js 
under way on an additional area of 775 
million acres of farm, grazing, and for. 
est land. Generally, the ruined land has 
been so damaged that we are not trying 
to reclaim it; that task is being turned 
over to nature. Nature builds soil back 
very slowly, taking generations, some. 
times centuries, to replace a single inch 
of topsoil. 

How many people know that the cost 
of erosion in the United States amounts 
to about 840 million dollars a year? That 
the cost of erosion control, in terms of 
highway maintenance alone, amounts to 
about 180 million dollars annually? 

This estimate of erosion cost does not 
take into consideration damage to fish 
life in streams, or damage to the oyster 
industry by pollution of waters over the 
beds with material that once consisted 
of productive soil somewhere upstream. 
Neither does it take into consideration 
the amount of potential plant food 
wasted by the process of soil erosion. 

What becomes of the soil stripped 
from improperly cultivated fields and 
overgrazed ranges is still another part 
of the insidious process of erosion. The 
products of water erosion are scattered 
all the way from the point where the 
material is picked up to the final resting 
place in the oceans. Thousands of acres 
of rich bottomland have been covered 
by sand or subsoil material washed out 
of the hills. Stream channels and _har- 
bors have been clogged with sediment, 
and some 2000 reservoirs have been filled 
to the top of the dam—with silt. 

It seems to take something like : 
disaster to awaken people who have been 
accustomed to great national prosperity, 
such as ours, to the presence of a nz 
tional menace. It took the great dus 
storm of May 12, 1934, to awaken the 
nation as a whole to some realization o! 
the menace of erosion. 

That storm blotted out the sun over 
the nation’s capital, drove grit between 
the teeth of New Yorkers, and scattered 
dust on the decks of ships 200 miles a! 
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sea. I suspect that when people along 
the seaboard of the eastern United 
States began to taste fresh soil from the 
plains two thousand miles away, many 
realized for the first time that some- 
where something had gone wrong with 
the land. Newspapers duly informed 
them of the cause of dust storms—how 
the former grass-covered lands of the 
plains, laid bare by the plow, were suf- 
fering from the wrath of the wind in 
times of drought. They were told how 
that single storm blew 300 million tons 
of rich soil material out of the plains 
country and scattered it willy-nilly in a 
thin layer that did no one any good. 
Further, they were told that the light 
fine particles, which contain the prin- 
cipal elements of soil fertility, were the 
ones that were blown far away, and that 
the coarse, heavy, less productive par- 
ticles were left behind on the farms of 
the Great Plains to create troublesome 
dunes and to cover roadways, farm 
buildings, productive fields and pas- 
tures. 

The May 1934 dust storm was fol- 
lowed by similar storms during the 
drought years of the thirties. I am afraid 
we are getting a little too used to dust 
storms. Too many people may have lost 
concern about this new American phe- 
nomenon, which is a symbol of the type 
of land use that no nation can afford to 
countenance. Does it mean so little to 
us that we have already forgotten that 
the dust storm of May 1934 was the 
first one since white man settled North 
America that blew from the heart of the 
nation across to the Atlantic seaboard? 

When our country was young the 
average depth of topsoil was about nine 
inches; now it is only about five inches. 
When this thin layer has been permitted 
to wash off, subsoil is exposed, and that 
subsoil generally is much less productive 
than topsoil. Moreover, the spongelike 
topsoil is more absorptive of rainfall and 
less erodible than subsoil. Subsoil cuts 
away faster under the lash of rain, and 
gullies—new tributaries to the natural 
drainageways of the country—develop 
rapidly at that stage of land depreciation 
marking the removal of the topsoil. 
These new waterways rush rainfall into 
‘treams to increase the height of floods 
and they pour unproductive subsoil ma- 


| terial out over rich valley lands. 


It has long been known that water 
flows down a fixed conduit faster as the 


volume increases in the channel and also 
that the faster water runs over the sur- 
face of the earth, the greater its capacity 
for picking up particles of soil to carry 
them downhill. These are physical laws. 
They cannot be repealed or amended. 
But man can cooperate with them. 

Most American farmers run their crop 
rows in straight lines regardless of slope. 
Most of the rows are directed up and 
down the slope, so that the furrows be- 
tween rows of cotton, corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, or any other clean-tilled crop, 
serve as channelways for collecting 
rainfall and rushing it with maximum 
speed downhill, carrying away the 
largest possible volume of soil. This 
practice predominates over the greater 
part of the United States. It probably 
originated with the division of public 
lands into sections—square miles with 
straight sides. Farmers began to plow 
parallel to the boundaries of these 
straight-sided sections, and so got into 
the habit of thinking that straight rows 
are a part of good farming. So fixed has 
the habit become that it frequently 
takes technical assistance to get the 
farmers’ operations properly realigned 
on the contour. 

When we were asked in the fall of 
1933 to see what could be done to con- 
trol erosion, and five million dollars 
from funds authorized under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act were 
allotted to the newly organized Soil 
Erosion Service, we decided that the 
best way to start a nationwide fight on 
erosion would be to operate thru demon- 
strations in various representative parts 
of the country where the problem was 
known to be serious. 

Some of us, who had been studying, 
classifying, and mapping soils thruout 
the United States for many years, be- 
lieved that we would never get any- 
where with permanent control of ero- 


sion unless the different kinds of land 
that make up the farms and ranches of 
the country could be treated in accord- 
ance with their individual needs and 
adaptabilities. In order to do this, we 
recognized that it would be necessary to 
study every farm and ranch and actually 
to map every important, distinct body 
of soil, as well as the degree of slope 
occupied by these different kinds of soil, 
and the amount of soil that had been 
removed by cropping, overgrazing, or 
burning during past use of the land. 

Having acquired this basic physical 
information, the detailed farm plans for 
conserving soil on a given farm were 
worked out in the field. Our specialists 
in soil conservation went with the 
farmer out on the ground, from field to 
field, from woodlot to pasture, and 
thereby developed a practical, coordi- 
nated plan for applying the best known 
methods of rainfall conservation and 
erosion control to his different kinds of 
land. 

Out on the ground it is compara- 
tively simple to explain to a farmer why, 
for example, a fence that ran up and 
down the slope should be relocated 
across the slope so that the land can be 
plowed with the contour and so that 
rotations can be adjusted to the slope, 
terraces built, and strip cropping in- 
stalled. In this way whole farms were 
treated—a complete farm conservation 
job was done. Fields and farms were 
handled so that what was done in one 
field or on one farm benefited an adja- 
cent field or farm, and even remote 
farms somewhere downstream. 

The economic situation on some farms 
enforced some flexibility in such a plan 
of operation. In some instances, for ex- 
ample, a farm was too small to permit 
a completely coordinated land-use treat- 


Plowing up and down the slopes 
will in time destroy the prosper- 
ity of surrounding communities. 
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A CHART TO MAKE GRAPHIC THE 
EXTENT OF OUR COUNTRY’S LOSS 
THRU SOIL EROSION 
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ment, and so needed to be enlarged by 
lease, purchase, or otherwise. Limita- 
tions in the use of land were also im- 
posed by climatic conditions—such as 
the intensity of rainfall and suscepti- 
bility to drought—which, after all, are 
essentially a physical part of the land. 

Even where mistakes have been made, 
our procedure has been to study the 
cause of the failure of a given method or 
practice, and to disseminate any useful 
information gained from such investiga- 
tions to all the other conservationists 
working in all other parts of the United 
States, so that the same mistake would 
not be repeated and so that any better 
way of handling a particular erosion 
problem would be made known imme- 
diately to all soil conservationists. 

The type of cooperation that I wish 
we had thruout the entire country is 
illustrated by a project on the watershed 
of Elm Creek, near Temple, Texas, 
where some six hundred farms have 
been treated for erosion control. Elm 
Creek is in the famous “Black Belt” of 
central Texas, an area which for a long 
time was one of the leading cotton pro- 
ducers in the world. The farmers were 
one-crop-minded; most of them grew 
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In the United States an area 
exceeding the combined extent 
of the states shown here has 
been ruined by soil erosion for 
any immediate practical use. 
The particular states used in 
this chart, however, are actu- 
ally among the least affected. 


cotton up to their doorsteps. Many 
didn’t even have a garden, a hog, or a 
chicken. Erosion was becoming exceed- 
ingly troublesome; many fields had 
been practically ruined by the stripping 
off of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty inches 
of soil and subsoil as the result of culti- 
vating erodible land without protection 
from rainwash. 

Some fifteen soil and water conserva- 
tion measures were applied to these 
lands—measures such as terracing, con- 
tour cultivation, strip cropping, the con- 
struction of vegetated waterways to 
carry excess water safely down the slope, 
gully control, and pasture improvement. 
Even the common native grass of this 
original prairie region, “little bluestem,” 
was brought extensively into use. 

In one portion of Elm Creek water- 
shed, 174 adjoining farms, comprising 
something gver 34,000 acres of land, 
were treated in a solid block for soil and 
water conservation. Erosion practices 
were installed for every acre of every 
field and pasture; every gully was sta- 
bilized, even those along roadsides; land 
too steep for cultivation was planted to 
a protective cover of grass or plants 
valuable to wildlife. The boundaries of 
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three counties cut into this area, but the 
farmers—realizing that rainfall and ero. 
sion pay no attention to farm bound- 
aries, county boundaries, or any other 
nonphysical boundary set up by man— 
cooperated with one another and with 
the erosion control specialists and local 
agencies in such an effective manner 
that erosion control measures went right 
across farm boundaries and county 
boundaries—as they should go in any 
sensible pattern of erosion control. 

Erosion was controlled effectively, 
Even the floods that formerly ran down 
some of the smaller streams were greatly 
reduced. Yields of cotton and corn were 
increased, and the money income from 
farms was lifted to a considerable de- 
gree. The farmers seem to be well 
pleased with what has been accom- 
plished. Many of them now believe they 
can stay where they are and make a 
living under almost any circumstances. 

Considering the accomplishments, 
the fine spirit of cooperation, the re- 
newed hope of the farmers, and the in- 
creased yields and money income, it 
seems to me this is one of the most sig- 
nificant pieces of work ever achieved 
by civilized man. 

Nevertheless, erosion is still removing 
more soil than the cooperating farmers 
of the country have been able to tie 
down with control measures. Probably 
something like 500,000 acres of cropland 
are still being ruined by erosion every 
year in the United States. But the gap 
between the progress of erosion and 
erosion control is being narrowed. Some- 
time ago those in the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in Washington, felt that the ob- 
jectives of the demonstrations were 
being rapidly achieved. It has been 
shown, thru these demonstrations, that 
nearly every kind of erosion could be 
either remedied or effectively controlled. 
But there was a need to speed up control 
activities. Out of this need came the 
State Soil Conservation Districts Laws. 

In less than four years, thirty-eight 
states have enacted laws permitting 
farmers to organize soil conservation 
districts and carry on the district busi- 
ness under thoroly democratic methods 
of procedure. Four hundred twenty soil 
conservation districts have now been or- 
ganized, and the number is increasing 
almost daily. Essentially these soil con- 
servation districts are farmer coopera 
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ives for soil and water conservation and 
sood land use in general. Today they 
an approximately 263 million acres 
in thirty-seven states. With 294 of these 
districts, comprising over 172 million 
ares in thirty-four states, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the Extension Service 
are cooperating. 

In all these districts you will find a 
jincere and aggressive spirit of commu- 
nity enterprise. It is for this reason, 
above all others, that I have faith in the 
soil conservation district as a means of 
attaining our local, state, and national 
conservation objectives. I have seen 
enough to convince me that we have in 
the local soil conservation district the 
most promising mechanism ever pro- 
posed for introducing soil and water 
conservation measures swiftly and per- 
manently across the billion acres of land 
now needing treatment in this country. 

We have need today for continued 
action from all available sources to assist 
in correcting or mitigating the economic 
and social forces which tend to impel or 
encourage physical abuse of the land. 
When farm income is decreased, for ex- 
ample, by a slump in the market price 
of farm products, it may easily lead the 
armer to mine his soil in order to 
achieve by sheer volume of production 
the necessary income he feels he could 
not obtain under a diversified, conserva- 
tion type of farming. In turn, such min- 
ing of the soil hastens erosion and at 
the same time contributes to the ac- 
cumulation of crop surpluses. 

Increasing farm tenancy is another 
cause of soil erosion and consequent 
human insecurity. Tenants and share- 
croppers often have little interest in the 
land. Their interests, because of their 
circumstances, are immediate. At the 
same time, it should be noted that at- 
tempts to win a livelihood from eroded 
farms often meet with failure, and the 
pwners of eroded farms may be forced 
Into tenancy. 

Before there can ever be a complete 
Solution of the physical problems of 
American agriculture, or of a large share 
of the economic difficulties, there will 
heed to be a more thoro public under- 
standing of the complex interrelation- 
ship of the social and economic forces 
With the physical. There will need to be 

nN understanding of how efforts to im- 
Prove social conditions on farms often 





have definite economic and physical ad- 
vantages; how economic improvements 
in agriculture tend to raise the standards 
of living and of health in the country 
and encourage farmers to maintain and 
improve their physical farm plant; and 
how improvements in the physical well- 
being of the American farm plant pro- 
vides both a cushion and an insurance 
to the nation against permanently dam- 
aging social and economic shocks. 

There is need for continued and more 
comprehensive research in the field of 
soil conservation, particularly in the so- 
cial and economic aspects, and in other 
phases of land use adjustment. There is 
urgent need for a survey, the actual 
physical mapping, of the land resources 
of the country to determine accurately, 
and as soon as possible, their capabili- 
ties and limitations in use. Such a survey 
is already under way, but it should be 
speeded up and more people should 
clearly understand its objectives. 

There is pressing need for progressive 
education in the field of soil conserva- 
tion and wise land use. From coast to 
coast, from border to border, people 
must begin to think, as a matter of 
course, in terms of conservation of soil 
and water and of good land use. This 
is true not only of rural but of urban 
people. It is true not only of adults but 
of children. The close re- 
lationship of agriculture 
and sound land use to in- 
dustry and urban life is 
not yet widely recognized. 
It is high time to intro- 
duce into our schools 
courses which deal with 
the soil as a resource basic 
to continuing national 
welfare —as something 
that must be preserved. 

More and more the 
people of the country 
need to know that proper 
use of soil and water is 
essential not only to the 
welfare of our agricultural 
plant but to the perma- 
nence of our urban life, 
to our forests, wildlife, 
hydro-electric power, ir- 
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rigation, municipal water supplies, flood 
control, and virtually every other aspect 
of our civilization. It is essential, in 
short, to national security. 

If present accomplishments are to be 
permanently effective, the forces of edu- 
cation must rally to the militant support 
of soil and water conservation. In the 
schools of the nation, in the public 
forum, and the literature of our times, 
conservation must become a_ byword. 
There is much to be gained by frequent, 
accurate discussions of the conservation 
problem, not only in public meetings 
but by way of the radio and in the news- 
papers, magazines, and journals of the 
country. 

“The truth will out,” but sometimes 
it is a long time appearing in recogniz- 
able clothes. Those of us who are inter- 
ested in the future of this nation, and in 
the development and spread of soil con- 
servation, will help immeasurably if we 
instil the spirit of conservation into the 
language and thinking of the country 
at every opportunity. No group is in a 
better position to take the initiative in 
this direction than you who are en- 
trusted with the responsibility for Amer- 
ican education. 


—From an address before the Mil- 
waukee convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 



















































































A TEACHING STAFF SETS ITS GOALS 


How Parsons, Kansas, Teachers Studied 
““THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY” 


EprrortaL Note—The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, issued 
by the Educational Policies Commission 
in 1938, may be destined to be one of the 
most influential documents of our genera- 
tion. The material which follows is a step- 
by-step log of how a panel discussion of 
this book was worked out by a committee 
of teachers from the schools of Parsons, 
Kansas: F. R. Brandenburg, Leah Ed- 
monds, E. E. Royse, Leeta M. Scott, Levi 
Watkins, Donald B. Youel (chairman). 
The committee tells the story: 


HE PuRPOsES of the teachers meet- 

ing at which the panel was pre- 
sented were: [1] To review The Pur- 
poses of Education; [2] to show what 
the local school system is doing to ac- 
complish these objectives; and [3] to in- 
dicate what should be done in the future 
to accomplish them. 

We chose a panel discussion as a most 
effective way of presenting the material. 
The panel can stimulate teacher interest 
and participation, and has enough of 
the dramatic to hold interest. The chief 
difficulty of the ordinary panel is that 
the average person, without special 
training in public speaking, is afraid of 
being turned loose just to talk in front 
of the audience—and without a lively 
interchange of ideas a panel discussion 
may degenerate into an endurance con- 
test. Our panel discussion took these 
difficulties into consideration and was 
effective. 

In our panel membership we included 
a representative from the elementary 
schools, junior highschools, colored ele- 
mentary and junior high, vocational 
subjects and night school, activity pro- 
gram of the junior college, academic 
work of the junior college. 

Our committee was notified of its 
assignment about a month before the 
program was to be given. At our first 
meeting we worked out the general 
nature of our individual assignments 
and the schedule of meetings for our 
rehearsals. The chairman of the com- 
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mittee was to introduce the discussion, 
be responsible for presenting Chapters 
I and II of the Purposes report, and fill 
in with transitions between the various 
units of the discussion. A second mem- 
ber of the committee was to be respon- 
sible for the third chapter. The four 
other members were to be responsible 
for Chapters Four thru Seven, defining 
the four purposes of education. 

We decided to employ a written 
script. At first it looked as if this would 
make the discussion sound “canned” 
and artificial, but as it turned out, the 
script formed only a pattern for our 
dialog. Every member found himself 
extemporizing. 

As we left that first committee meet- 
ing, we had the following assignments: 
[1] To prepare in dialog form a review 
of the portion of the book assigned to 
each of us, this to be read to the group 
when next we met; [2] to list comments 
as to what our unit of the school system 
was doing to accomplish the objectives; 
and [3] to list the curriculum and extra- 
curriculum offering of the particular 
school unit represented. 

The idea of this third assignment was 
to put into the hands of all the teachers 
mimeographed sheets showing the en- 
tire offering of the school system. Some- 
one suggested that teachers might like 
to keep such material on file, and so we 
decided to put these mimeographed 
sheets in a Manila folder, on the inside 
of which would be printed the four 
objectives of education and their defini- 
tions as they appear in The Purposes of 
Education. Thus the audience would be 
able to follow the discussion easily. 

At the second meeting, a week later, 
the dialog that had been written was 
read and discussed. Each gave his com- 
ments on what his school unit was do- 
ing to accomplish specific objectives, to 
the person in charge of that objective. 
The apportionment of time for the vari- 
ous phases of the panel was discussed. 
We had about an hour and a half for 
the whole meeting, but we wanted to 
save part of that time for questions and 
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discussion from the audience. Between 
the second and third meetings, those 
in charge of Chapters Four thru Seven 
worked up dialog from the comments 
the members of the committee had 
handed to them. One of our biggest 
problems was that of using the blue 
pencil. 

We hired a student to hectograph 
copies of the entire script (which ran to 
26 pages), so that each committee mem- 
ber could be given a copy. 

There were three more rehearsals of 
our panel. Most of the hard work had 
already been done, and we had a good 
time getting together and talking. One 
time we drove out into the country for 
a watermelon feed. No two rehearsals 
were the same. We tried to time care. 
fully each unit of the discussion, but 
there was always so much of the spon. 
taneous and impromptu that the best 
we could do was to make reasonably 
good guesses. 

It has been our experience that audi- 
ence discussion becomes spontaneous 
more quickly if a few questions are 
“planted” ahead of time; so we drew up 
some leading questions which we could 
refer, when they were asked, to some 
teacher particularly well informed on 
that topic. 

On the day of the faculty meeting, 
tables for the speakers were arranged in 
a semi-circle. The audience was close 
enough to the speakers to insure an ait 
of informality. As the teachers who 
formed our audience came into the 
room, each one was handed the folder 
we had prepared. The committee was 
presented by the superintendent. Then 
the chairman, standing, explained the 
idea of the discussion and introduced 
the panel members, telling what part of 
the school system each would represent 
in the conversation. 

Then seating himself with the others, 
he began the discussion of Chapter | 
When members of the committee wert 
reviewing the book, they turned to the 
audience and made their remarks; whet 
they were asking some member of tht 
panel a question, conversational method 
was used. The audience, thus let in of 
all the “secrets,” easily accepted the com 
ventions of this type of panel. 
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A Mixture of Systems 


HE UNITED STATES is not a capitalist, 
| porns or fascist country; it is a 
mixed country. This situation has its 
good and bad features. It means at least 
that this country does not have all its 
eggs in one basket. 

The job of finding food, clothes, shel- 
ter, and human satisfactions is carried on 
in so many different ways that it is al- 
most impossible to wreck them all at 
one time. 

Some Americans work for themselves; 
some work as independent families. 
There is the capitalist system of business 
competition; there are cooperatives, and 
private societies that do not work for 
profit. There are monopolies and under- 
world gangs, public utilities and govern- 
ment services. Each system has its own 
economic laws, its own way of doing 
business, and its separate effect on the 
growth of liberty and democracy. 


Robinson Crusoe 


HERE AND THERE, even today, you will 
find a lonely hunter or farmer who lives 
by himself far away from the crowd, al- 
_ most like Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. The hermit system of economics 
is not a large part of American life, but 
it does show up some economic laws in 
4 pure form. 
| Robinson Crusoe had no use for the 
“money that he found in the wreck. He 
thad no chance to buy even a needle. But 
he knew the real value of things. He 
needed food and clothing, tools, fertile 
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land, protection against animals and sav- 
ages, and also he needed religion and 
human companionship. To pay for these 
things he had only the natural resources 
of the island and his own labor, which 
he used thriftily to get what he could. 
His experience teaches that the real 
values are things and people, and that 
money is only a kind of bookkeeping. 


The Family 


THE SIMPLE FAMILY of father, mother, 
and children is a special kind of eco- 
nomic system, in which most of the 
duties and claims are based on affection 
rather than on the use of money. 

In the family there is some personal 
property such as clothes and_tooth- 
brushes, but most of the property and 
income belong to all in common. Money 
is not often used inside the family, ex- 
cept to teach children how to use it. 

A successful family works together for 
the good of all, and each member is 
given what he needs out of the common 
stock. This is simple and does not re- 
quire any record of claims in order to be 
understood. A community is more com- 
plicated, and its members do not all love 
each other, so it must have laws and 
money to keep track of rights and duties. 
But the family spirit in the community 
is a powerful force for soundness. 


Societies 


Americans are peculiarly fond of or- 
ganizing societies, and these societies 
form a separate economic system that 
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furnishes over 5 percent of the employ- 
ment in this country. 

Churches, country clubs, colleges, Boy 
Scouts, foundations, professional soci- 
eties are not run for profit. Many, in 
fact, have no income from sales or fees, 
but depend entirely on contributions. 
The “product” of the society is generally 
some kind of service to its members or 
to the community, which is given free 
or sold for less than cost. 

Societies have many resemblances to 
the family. Altho they require money 
and bookkeeping because of their size 
and complexity, the large element of 
goodwill allows them to disregard profit. 
But they are interlocked with all the 
other systems, including profit-making 
business enterprise. 






















Consumers’ Cooperatives 


‘THE CONSUMERS’ cooperative movement, 
beginning in 1844 among the Rochdale 
weavers in England, aims to achieve eco- 
nomic democracy by emphasizing serv- 
ice rather than profit. The cooperative 
allows only one vote to each member, 
so that people, not money, shall control. 
Interest is limited so as to avoid specu- 
lative investment. Profits are used for 
the good of the members, for building 
up reserves or for expansion, or are re- 
turned to the patrons as dividends in 
proportion to their patronage. Racial 
and political equality are maintained. 
Education and recreation are fostered. 
The movement is most advanced in the 
Scandinavian countries, where it is an 
important means of restraining monop- 
oly. In the United States, consumer co- 
operatives, while not large in proportion 
to the total volume of business, are 
steadily increasing. 


Capitalism 


A CAPITALIST economic system, in the 
usual sense of the words, is a system of 
competitors, either persons or companies. 
The competitors produce goods and serv- 
ices, which they offer to the consumers 
at a market price. 

Capitalism is supposed to have certain 
definite characteristics. It must have free 
initiative, meaning that anyone with the 
necessary capital can set up in any busi- 
ness he chooses. It must have an open 
market, where any producer can sell 
and any consumer can buy on equal 
terms. It must have fair competition, 
meaning that a rich competitor must not 
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starve out his rivals by using his power 
to sell temporarily below cost. It must 
have real competition, in which rivals 
bid for trade by lower prices or better 
service, and the best man wins. 

When business loses these qualities, 
we call it a monopoly or a racket. 


Monopoly or Finance Capitalism 


ANY BUuSINEss that operates for profit 
naturally dislikes competition. More- 
over, unless competition is protected by 
the government, it is apt to degenerate 
into bribery, cheating, and use of finan- 
cial power to down competitors. 

Businessmen, therefore, often want to 
avoid the warlike risks of competition. 
Or they may be captured by financial 
power and brought under control. The 
purpose is to control production and 
raise prices. Labor and agriculture then 
have to follow suit in order to protect 
themselves. 

Monopolies gradually paralyze the eco- 
nomic system, each one trying to grab 
a larger share of a smaller total. Their 
stranglehold can be relaxed only by giv- 
ing protection to competing producers, 
and by taxing in such a way as to dis- 
courage unreasonable bigness and give 
an advantage to small competitors. 
Utilities 
Pusuic utTixities include domestic elec- 
tricity, telephone, telegraph, and rail- 
roads. They are “natural” monopolies, 
because the cost of duplicating systems 
is excessively high. Other natural mo- 
nopolies that need to be organized may 
include milk distribution, petroleum, 
coal and metal mining. 

Public utilities are regulated by the 
government, amid many disputes. The 
rates are supposed to yield a “fair” re- 
turn on the capital. But the value of any 
capitalist enterprise is not the original 
investment, but its ability to make a 
profit. There is therefore no reasonable 
definition of “fair” return. 

The fact is that natural monopolies 
have no proper place in free capitalism. 
They belong under strict public control. 
If their income does not yield a profit 
they may also have to be subsidized or 
brought under public ownership. 


Public Service 


GOVERNMENT business is an economic 
system with principles of its own. It in- 
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cludes army and navy, lighthouses, post- 


offices, forests, scientific research, flood 


control, roads, schools, water, sewer and 
electric power systems, libraries, and 
public-health services. 

Some of these are natural monopolies, 
like the navy, long since taken over 
from private ownership. Some provide 
services like public health that are too 
wide and indefinite to be charged di- 
rectly to those who benefit from them. 
Some like schools are so necessary to 
national strength and security that they 
cannot be left to personal choice. 

Some public services, such as water 
supplies, may be charged directly to the 
consumer, to avoid waste. Others are 
paid for by taxes. Public services steadily 
increase because on the whole they are 
recognized as a bargain. 


The Underworld 


CrIMINAL GANGs form an economic sys- 
tem that supplies certain services desired 
by a large section of the public but not 
sanctioned by law. They are often pro- 
tected by political machines. The gang 
contributes money; the politician gives 
help to poor people; and the people keep 
the politician in power. 

The underworld gangs organize mo- 
nopolies among small business concerns, 
such as laundries or poultry dealers, as 
well as in the underworld industries of 
gambling, drugs, and prostitution. The 
gang supplies the discipline that prevents 
“chiseling,” or free competition. This is 
the same as the work of high finance in 
organizing and disciplining big business 
for monopoly. 

Organized crime will be powerful as 
long as respectable people neglect the 
poor and businessmen fail to start a 
death struggle against monopoly. 


Fascism 


Fascism, naziism, or communism are 
names used to describe systems in which 
nearly all economic activity is controlled 
by the national government. 

Any capitalist system, left to itself, is 
likely to develop monopolies, by which 
business control becomes more and more 
concentrated into a few hands. Private 
monopoly, allowed to operate for profit, 
will reduce production in order to create 
scarcity and high prices. This also causes 
incurable unemployment. 


Young men left too long unemployed 
are likely to be dissatisfied. After a de. 
feat in war or a bad depression, they 
may be roused by a leader who will use 
them to seize power. 

Dictatorship requires suppression of 
criticism, and in the cases so far known, 
it devotes its powers mainly to war. His. 
tory teaches that the road to dictatorship 
is built by private monopoly. 


Economics and Liberty 


PoxiticaL LiBerTy includes the rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution—free 
speech, press, and assembly, equal jus. 
tice under law. It includes also legal 
equality of opportunity in education 
and in economic life—schooling and 
jobs open to all on a basis of ability 
rather than of money and birth. 

But political liberty cannot endure 
without economic liberty, which in prac- 
tical terms is the ability to leave your 
job and find another. In order to be 
really free, a citizen must have an op- J 
portunity not only to earn his living, but 
also to choose his place, time, and man- 
ner of doing so. This freedom was pro- 
vided by the open frontier. In the ab- 
sence of free land, economic freedom 
depends on two factors: general pros- 
perity, offering plenty of jobs, and a 
mixed economic system that offers 
varied opportunity for free enterprise. 


Democracy 


A DEMOCRATIC government is one that 
the people can change by legal methods, 
as opposed to a dictatorship, or tyranny. 
which can be changed only by force. 

Our economic systems offer a wite 
variety of opportunities, giving scope fo 
free speech, party politics, and the lege 
operation of democracy. 

The government may be used as: 
means for changing the relations be 
tween our various economic systems 
The chief need is to reduce private mo 
nopoly, by controlling or taking over the 
necessary monopolies and breaking u 
the others. In the end, if monopolie 
grow too strong, the free systems will 
eaten up, and we shall have a dictator 
ship. But if we can strengthen the fre 
systems and weaken private monopolit 
and rackets, we can have a democrat} 
with the necessary monopolies as ' 
servants. 


[For information about the Leaflets, see page 25 
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POOR RICHARD’S //manac 


Poor RicHarp’s ALMANAC— 

Hanging near the fireplace in 

the Colonial home, the alma- 

nac was a guide to the seasons 
—a record of sun, moon, and tides. It 
contained other useful information and 
took the place of today’s calendar, news- 
paper, magazine, and radio. Family 
data written on the margins of its pages 
made it a sort of family history. Franklin, 
seeing the need for wiser living, had the 
idea of using this means to emphasize 
fundamental ideals and virtues. He 
began in 1732 to publish his almanac, 
pretending it was written by Richard 
Saunders. After twenty-five years, he 
gathered the proverbial sentences that 
had been scattered thru the almanac 
into a connected discourse, which was 
prefixed to the edition of 1757. The 
piece was widely copied, and had great 
influence in forming the American 
character. The text here is condensed 
approximately one-half. It is available 
as Personal Growth Leaflet 46 and will 
be useful in the Franklin birthday ob- 
servance on January 17. 


Courteous Reader: 


I have heard that nothing gives an 
author so great pleasure as to find his 
works respectfully quoted by other 
learned authors. This pleasure I have 
seldom enjoyed. For tho I have been, 
if I may say it without vanity, an emi- 
nent author of Almanacs annually, now 
for a full quarter of a century, my 
brother authors have ever been very 
sparing in their applause; so that did 
not my writings produce me some solid 
pudding, the great deficiency of praise 
would have quite discouraged me. I 
concluded at length, that the people 
were the best judges of my merit; for 
they buy my works; and besides, in my 
rambles, where I am_ not personally 
known, I have frequently heard one of 
my adages repeated, with as Poor Rich- 
ard says at the end of it. 

Judge, then, how much I must have 


_ been gratified by this incident. I stopped 


Terie sre 


my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at a vendue of 
merchant’s goods. The hour of sale not 
being come, they were conversing on 
the badness of the times; and one of 


By 


Benjamin Franklin 
January 17, 1706—April 17, 1790 


the company called to a plain, clean, old 
man with white locks, “Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times? 
Won't these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? How shall we ever be able to 
pay them? What would you advise us 
to?” Father Abraham stood up and re- 
plied: “If you would have my advice, I 
will give it you in short; for 4 word to 
the wise 1s enough, and Many words 
won't fill a bushel, as Poor Richard 
says.” They all joined, desiring him to 
speak his mind, and gathering round 
him, he proceeded as follows: 


Friends, says he, and neighbors, the 
taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those 
laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might the more 
easily discharge them; but we have 
many others, and much more grievous 
to some of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our IDLENEss, three times as 
much by our pripe, and four times as 
much by our FoLLy; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us, by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, 
and something may be done for us; 
God helps them that help themselves, as 
Poor Richard says in his Almanac of 
1733- 

It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that should tax its people one- 
tenth part of their Time, to be employed 
in its service, but idleness taxes many of 
us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth, with that which 
is spent in idle amusements that amount 
to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on dis- 
eases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like 
rust, consumes faster than labor wears; 
while the used key is always bright, as 
Poor Richard says. But dost thou love 
life? Then do not squander time, for 
that’s the stuff life 1s made of. 

Let us then up and be doing, and do- 
ing to the purpose; so, by diligence, 
shall we do more with less perplexity. 
Sloth makes all things difficult, but in- 
dustry all things easy, as Poor Richard 
says; and He that riseth late must trot 
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all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
business at night; while laziness travels 
so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him, as we read in Poor Richard; who 
adds, Drive thy business! let not that 
drive thee! and— 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. 

So what signifies wishing and hoping 
for better times? We may make these 
times better, if we bestir ourselves. And, 
as Poor Richard likewise observes, He 
that hath a trade hath an estate, and he 
that hath a calling hath an office of 
profit and honor; but then the trade 
must be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the estate nor the 
office will enable us to pay our taxes. 
What tho you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a 
legacy, Diligence is the mother of good 
luck, as Poor Richard says. If you were 
a servant, would you not be ashamed 
that a good master should catch you 
idle? Are you then your own master? 
Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, as 
Poor Dick says. When there is so much 
to be done for yourself, your family, 
your country, be up by peep of day! 
Let not the sun look down and say, “In- 
glorious here he lies!” 

Methinks I hear some of you say, 
“Must a man afford himself no leisure?” 
I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor 
Richard says, Employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure; and Since 
thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour! Leisure is time for doing 
something useful; this leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never. 

All which is well said by Poor Rich- 
ard. But with our industry we must 
likewise be steady, settled, and careful, 
and oversee our own affairs with our 
own eyes, and not trust too much to 
others; for, as Poor Richard says—T he 
eye of the master will do more work 
than both his hands; and again, Want 
of care does us more damage than want 
of knowledge. 

And again, he adviseth to circum- 
spection and care, even in the smallest 
matters; because sometimes, A little 
neglect may breed great mischief; add- 
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ing, for want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
for want of a shoe, the horse was lost; 
and for want of a horse the rider was 
lost; being overtaken and slain by the 
enemy; all for want of a little care about 
a horseshoe nail! 

So much for industry, my friends, and 
attention to one’s own business; but to 
these we must add frugality, if we 
would make our industry more cer- 
tainly successful. 4 man may, if he 
knows not how to save as he gets, keep 
his nose all his life to the grindstone 
and die not worth a groat at last. If you 
would be wealthy, says he in another 
Almanac, Think of saving as well as of 
getting. Away, then, with your expen- 
sive follies, and you will not have so 
much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families; 
for as Poor Dick says, What maintains 
one vice would bring up two children. 

Here are you all got together at this 
vendue of fineries and knick-knacks. 
You call them goods; but, if you do not 
take care, they will prove evils to some 
of you. You expect they will be sold 
cheap, and perhaps they may for less 
than they cost; but, if you have no oc- 
casion for them, they must be dear to 
you. 

Wise men, as Poor Richard says, /earn 
by others’ harms; Fools, scarcely by 
their own. Many a one, for the sake of 
finery on the back, has gone with a 
hungry belly, and half-starved their 
families. Silks and satins, scarlets and 
velvets, as Poor Richard says, put out the 
kitchen fire. 

Poor Dick further advises, and says— 

Fond pride of dress is, sure, a very 
curse; 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your 

purse. 
And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as 
Want, and a great deal more saucy. 
When you have bought one fine thing, 
you must buy ten more, that your ap- 
pearance may be all of a piece; but Poor 
Dick says, Tis easter to suppress the 
first desire, than to satisfy all that follow 
it. And ’tis as truly folly for the poor 
to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell 
in order to equal the ox. 

And after all, of what use is this pride 
of appearance, for which so much is 
risked, so much is suffered? It cannot 
promote health or ease pain; it makes no 
increase of merit in the person; it cre- 
ates envy; it hastens misfortune. What 
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is a butterfly? At best he’s but a cater- 
pillar drest; the gaudy fop’s his picture 
just, as Poor Richard says. 

But what madness must it be to run 
into debt for these superfluities! Think 
what you do when you run in debt: 
You give to another power over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, 
you will be ashamed to see your credi- 
tor; you will be in fear when you speak 
to him; you will make poor, pitiful, 
sneaking excuses, and by degrees come 
to lose your veracity, and sink into base, 
downright lying; for, as Poor Richard 
says, The second vice is lying, the first 
is running into debt; and again, Lying 
rides upon debt’s back; since, as he says, 
The borrower is a slave to the lender, 
and the debtor to the creditor, disdain 
the chain, preserve your freedom, and 
maintain your independency. Be indus- 
trious and free; be frugal and free. At 
present, perhaps, you may think your- 
self in thriving circumstances, and that 
you can bear a little extravagance with- 
out injury; but— 

For age and want, save while you 
may, 

No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

As Poor Richard says, gain may be 
temporary and uncertain; but ever, 
while you live, expense is constant and 
certain. 

This doctrine, my friends, is reason 
and wisdom; but, after all, do not de- 
pend too much upon your own industry 
and frugality and prudence; for they 
may all be blasted without the blessing 
of Heaven; and therefore, ask that bless- 
ing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
those that at present seem to want it, but 
comfort and help them. 

And now, to conclude, Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other, and scarce in that; for it is 
true, We may give advice, but we can- 
not give conduct, as Poor Richard says. 
However, remember this, They that 
won't be counselled, can’t be helped, as 
Poor Richard says. 

Thus the old gentleman ended his 
harangue. The people heard it, and ap- 
proved the doctrine; and immediately 
practiced the contrary. For the vendue 
opened, and they began to buy extrava- 
gantly, notwithstanding all his cautions, 
and their own fear of taxes. I found the 
good man had thoroly studied my Al- 
manacs, and digested all I had dropped 
on those topics during the course of five- 


and-twenty years. The frequent men. 
tion he made of me must have tired 
anyone else; but my vanity was wonder. 
fully delighted with it, tho I was con. 
scious that not a tenth part of the wis. 
dom was my own, but rather the glean. 
ings that I had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations. However, I resolved 
to be the better for the echo of it; and, 
tho I had at first determined to buy stuff 
for a new coat, I went away resolved to 
wear my old one a little longer. Reader, 
if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will 
be as great as mine. I am, as ever, thine 
to serve thee, RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FROM THE ALMANACS 


A lie stands on one leg, truth on two. 
Well done is better than well said. 

He that cannot obey, cannot command, 
Wealth is not his that has it, but his that 
enjoys it. 

Sell no virtue to purchase wealth, nor 
liberty to purchase power. 

Search others for their virtues, thyself 
for thy vices. 

A little house well fill’d, a little field well 
till’d, and a little wife well will’d, are 
great riches. 

Tart words make no friends: a spoonful 
of honey will catch more flies than a 
gallon of vinegar. 

Doing an injury puts you below your 
enemy; revenging one makes you but 
even with him; forgiving it sets you 
above him. 


FOR FURTHER READING 


The following volumes are worthy a 
place in any home library. For addi- 
tional references, consult your local li- 
brary or bookstore. There are many inex- 
pensive editions of the Autobiography. 


Benjamin Franklin, Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac and Other Papers, Riverside Litera- 
ture Series Number 21. Houghton. 1886. 
8gp. 28¢. 

Nathan G. Goodman, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Own Story. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1937. 268p. $2.50. Includes 
the Autobiography, which is carried for- 
ward from 1759, where Franklin left off, 
to his death, April 17, 1790, and other 
valuable material. 

Bernard Fay, Franklin, The Apostle of 
Modern Times. Blue Ribbon Books. 1933. 
556p. $1. An admirable presentation by 
a Frenchman. 

Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. 
Viking. 1938. 845p. $3.75. An attractive 
and readable volume. 
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NEA Research Bulletin. 


HY DO PLANS for improving edu- 
WY cation so frequently remain be- 

tween the protective covers of 
reports? It cannot be because many such 
proposals are not socially constructive. 
It cannot be because there are no lead- 
ers capable of taking appropriate action. 
Rather, from observation, it seems that 
plans do not become reality because of 
the lack of public support. Active sup- 
port in turn arises from information 
about and understanding of any new 
proposal. Failure to build this intelligent 
public understanding results in hostility 
or indifference and consequent failure to 
secure the desired changes. 

Many procedures have been used to 
determine prevailing public sentiment 
on specific issues. The most common 
measure in our democratic way of life 
is the public election. Since issues are 
sometimes obscured and public opinion 
fluctuates rapidly between elections, 
there has been a need for a more rapid 
means of ascertaining popular views. 
This need has led to the development 
of the scientific poll or sampling ref- 
erendum. 

The present survey is one of the first 
national polls of public attitudes with 
regard to youth and education. Nearly 
4000 persons were interviewed—a num- 
ber sufficiently large to insure accuracy 
within 3 to 4 percent of the results to 
be expected from a similar survey of 
the entire adult population. 

Only a few of the questions asked can 
be summarized here. For the exact word- 
ing of the questions and for further de- 
tails consult the November NEA Re- 
search Bulletin: 

Is education overemphasized today? 
Seventy-three percent of the public say 
“no”; 21 percent say that it is over- 
emphasized; 6 percent have no opinion. 

Has education improved? Eighty-five 
percent answer “yes—better”; 6 percent 
answer “about the same”; 7 percent 


In 1939 the American Council on Education appointed 
the Committee on Implementation of Studies in Sec- 
ondary Education. This Committee asked the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission to make a study of public 
opinion with regard to youth and education. A special 
committee consisting of William G. Carr, Hadley Can- 
tril, and Paul T. David enlisted the help of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. Necessary funds were 
supplied by the General Education Board. The survey 
was made late in the spring of 1940. The detailed re- 
port is available in the November 1940 issue of the 
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What the Public Thinks 


think it is poorer; and 2 percent have 
no opinion. 

Should youth discuss issues? Seventy- 
two percent of the public think that 
young people should discuss contro- 
versial subjects among themselves in 
social groups; 18 percent are opposed; 
and 10 percent have no opinion. 

Should teachers discuss issues in high- 
school? Sixty-seven percent favor such 
discussion in highschools; 23 percent op- 
pose; 10 percent have no opinion. A sec- 
ond related question was asked: “Would 
teachers give only their own ideas or 
would they be fair to all sides?” Forty- 
seven percent of the public think teach- 
ers would be fair; 26 percent believe 
teachers give only their own ideas; 4 
percent qualify their answers; and 23 
percent have no opinion. 

Do teachers favor the wealthy? Forty- 
seven percent do not think teachers are 
biased in this respect; 40 percent think 
the bias exists; and 13 percent have no 
opinion. 

Is too much spent for schools? Think- 
ing in terms of their own communities: 
Nineteen percent say “not enough”; 47 
percent, “about right”; 14 percent say 
“too much”; 20 percent do not know. 

Should the poorer states be helped? 
Fifty percent of the public agree that 
the poorer states need help in order to 
have good schools; 23 percent disagree; 
and 23 percent are undecided. About one 
person in three is willing to pay higher 
federal taxes in order to provide help 
to poorer states. 

Should poor families be helped to 
educate their children? Seventy-two per- 
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cent would help families send their chil- 
dren to highschool; 12 percent specify 
certain conditions for such help; 12 per- 
cent are opposed to such aid; and 4 per- 
cent have no opinion. 

Should the government provide work 
for youth? Eighty-two percent approve 
of a special parttime work and training 
program for unemployed youth; 11 per- 
cent do not approve; and 7 percent are 
undecided. 

It is apparent from this survey that 
the American public is generally favor- 
able toward the presentday program of 
public education. Altho divided as to 
whether or not teachers may favor one 
point of view, the people want youth and 
teachers to have freedom in discussing 
controversial topics. The public gen- 
erally is not raising objections to school 
expenditures. In fact, a substantial num- 
ber, particularly the younger people, 
favor an increase in tax money for school 
purposes. Many also would provide fed- 
eral aid to the poorer states. 

The study shows that there is a need 
for more effective and continuous pro- 
grams of educational interpretation. On 
several questions the public indicated 
that it was not well informed, particu- 
larly as to the purposes and procedures 
of modern education. The experience of 
this investigation suggests also the pos- 
sibility of using this technic in local and 
state surveys. It is as true today as when 
first stated by Lincoln, “With public 
opinion on its side, everything succeeds; 
with public opinion against it, nothing 
succeeds.’—Frank W. Hussarp, Direc- 
tor of Research, NEA. 
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NEA Committees for I940-A4l 


missions, and councils of the Na- 

tional Education Association are 
classified under five headings: Conven- 
tion, standing, special, and joint com- 
mittees, and commissions and councils. 
The following is a list of committees for 
1940-41: 

CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


T= TWENTY-NINE committees, com- 


These committees function largely at 
the annual NEA convention: 

Appratsal—Edith E. Armitage, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; Harold R. Benjamin, Col- 
lege Park, Md.; Harry Clark, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Greta Oppe, Galveston, Tex.; Ona C. 
Raines, Tulsa, Okla.; Reuben T. Shaw, 
Philadelphia; N. Elliot Willis, Win- 
throp, Mass.; Irvin Wilson, Chicago. 

Auditing—To be appointed just be- 
fore the Boston convention. 

Budget—Kate Frank, Muskogee, 
Okla.; William B. Jack, Portland, 
Maine; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, 
Va.; Harold W. Smith, Glendale, 
Ariz.; W. W. Trent, Charleston, W. Va. 

Bylaws and Rules—Charles E. Sohl, 
Glenside, Pa., chairman; Cornelia 
Adair, Richmond, Va.; Faye Read, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Agnes Samuelson, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Credentials—E. B. Hargrave, Indian- 
apolis, chairman. 

Elections—To be appointed just be- 
fore the Boston convention. 

Necrology—H. V. Tempel, Shelby- 
ville, Ky., chairman. 

Resolutions—George Skewes, May- 
ville. N. Dak., chairman. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


These committees carry on a continu- 
ous program of study, interpretation, 
and action. Each is nationwide with rep- 
resentation from every state. Each has 
a core committee of five. Core commit- 
tee appointments include: 

Academic Freedom—William S. Tay- 
lor, Lexington, Ky., chairman; William 
H. Kilpatrick, New York; Hilda Maeh- 
ling, Terre Haute, Ind.; Rena Rockwell, 
Elmira, N. Y.; Ruth West, Spokane. 

International Relations—Ben M. 
Cherrington, Denver, chairman; Rachel 
Anderson, New York; C. L. Cushman, 
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Chicago; Ernesto Galarza, Washington, 
D. C.; Annie C. Woodward, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Tenure—Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
Minneapolis, chairman; Frances Jelinek, 
Milwaukee; Robert C. Keenan, Chi- 
cago; J. Constance Kingan, Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Mary E. O’Connor, Arlington, 
Mass. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


These committees are appointed to 
study specific problems and are ap- 
pointed for a definite period of time not 
exceeding three years. Like the standing 
committees, each has nationwide repre- 
sentation. Members of the core com- 
mittees are: 

Cooperatives—Harold F. Clark, New 
York, chairman; Inez Ahlering, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Madison, 
Wis.; H. G. Lull, Emporia, Kans.; Mary. 
McAndrew, Carbondale, Pa. 

Code of Ethics—W. P. King, Louis- 
ville, Ky., chairman; H. Claude Hardy, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Ward G. Reeder, 
Columbus, Ohio; Kathora Remy, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Henry Lester Smith, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Credit Unions—Leslie A. Pinkney, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman; G. G. 
Gudmundson, Roselle Park, N. J.; J. 
C. Howell, Detroit; James E. Moran, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Linnie B. Wilson, 
Tulsa. 

Equal Opportunity—R. L. Hunt, 
State College, N. Mex., chairman; Helen 
Bradley, Cincinnati; Harold Temple- 
man, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Anna J. 
Masterson, Lowell, Mass.; Mary E. Mor- 
ris, Denver. 

Individual Guidance—Herbert R. 
Stolz, Oakland, Calif., chairman; Edwin 
A. Lee, Los Angeles; Mrs. Eleanor Vore 
Sickler, Christmas, Ariz.; Paul Stevens, 
Wheat Ridge, Colo.; Elizabeth Woods, 
Los Angeles. 

Induction into Citizenship—Hugh S. 
Bonar, Manitowoc, Wis., chairman; 
Lucile Batdorf, Oakland, Calif.; Doak 
S. Campbell, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof, New York; D. A. 
Van Buskirk, Hastings, Mich. 

Supply, Preparation, and Certification 
of Teachers—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky., chairman; Earl Anderson, Colum- 
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bus, Ohio; Mrs. Emery Lively, New O;. 
leans; Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. V,.- 
Mrs. Lorene York, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Tax Education—J. R. Mahoney, Salt 
Lake City, chairman; Cecile Dacey, 
Detroit; LeRoy A. King, Indiana, Pa,: 
Martin Wilson, White Plains, N. Y,; 
Robert Wyatt, Indianapolis. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


NEA representation on committees 
cooperating with other organizations: 

Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Legion—Charles F. Dieng, 
Lincoln, Nebr., chairman; Fred D. 
Cram, Cedar Falls, Iowa; J. Frank 
Faust, Chambersburg, Pa.; John G, 
Pipkin, Little Rock, Ark.; J. N. Poche, 
New Orleans. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Assoctation—Edith 
A. Lathrop, Washington, D. C.; Chloe 
C. Baldridge, Lincoln, Nebr.; William 
H. Bristow, New York City; B. Lamar 
Johnson, Columbia, Mo.; S. M. Stouf- 
fer, Wilmington, Del. 

Joint Committee of the NEA ani 


American Medical Association—Charles & 


C. Wilson, Hartford, Conn., chairman; & 
N. P. Neilson, Washington, D. C; 
Fannie B. Shaw, Atlanta, Ga.; George Jf 
D. Stoddard, Iowa City, Iowa. : 

Joint Committee of the NEA ani 
American Teachers Assoctation—sS. 1. 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn., chairman; 
P. H. Easom, Jackson, Miss.; N. C. 
Newbold, Raleigh, N. C.; Garnet ¢ 
Wilkinson, Washington, D. C.; Fannie 
C. Williams, New Orleans. 

Joint Committee of the NEA ani 
National Congress of Parents ani 
Teachers—Ralph Irons, Evansville, Ind; 
Carmelite Janvier, New Orleans; Agnes 
Samuelson, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSIONS AND COUNCILS 


Educational Policies Commission- 
A. J. Stoddard, Philadelphia, chairman. 

Joint Commission on Education ani 
Resources (in cooperation with the Prog 
gressive Education Association)—Pal 
R. Hanna, Stanford University, Calil.R 
chairman. | 

Legislative Commission—To be ay 
pointed. 

National Council of Education—L.4 
Pechstein, Cincinnati, president. 

National Council on Teacher Rett 
ment—Louis Taylor, New York, chair 
man. 
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PRESIDENTS OF 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mary D. BaRNES 
Classroom Teachers 


WiuraM EF, BLakE 
Journalism Directors 


Jack HupsPETH 
Science Instruction 


W. A. BRANDENBURG * 
Teachers ( ‘olleges 
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Saray G. BLANDING 
Deans of Women 


RutH O. FERGUSON 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Edn 


GrorGE R. RANKIN 
Secondary Teachers 


W. Haves YEAGER 
Teachers of Speech 


* (Died October 29, 1940; succeeded by W. W. Parker). 


CarTErR V. Goop 
Educational Research 


ELEANOR C. RONNEI 
Lip Reading 


Oscark GRANGER 
Sec.-School Principals 


Pau. REED 
Visual Instruction 


1941 


INEZ JOHNSON LEWIS 
Administrative Women 
in Ed’n 


IsaBEL TUCKER 
Elem. School Principals 


Fow.eErR SMITH 
Music Educators 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Social Studies 


Harry BELMAN 
Vocational Education 


M. S. Ropertson 
Adult Education 


Frances M. MINER 
Garden Education 


Frank W. Cyr 
Rural Education 


JESSIE A. TRITT 
Special Education 


V. H. CarMicHakE. 
Business Education 


Hiram A. JONES 
Health, Phys. Ed’n, 
Recreation 


Carroui R. REED 
School Administrators 


Jutia L. HAHN 
Supvrs., Dirs. of 
Instruction 


At the time of going to press, THE 
JourNAL had not received photo- 
graphs of two Department Presi- 
dents: Olive S. DeLuce, Art Educa- 


tion, and Clara Lee Cone, Home 


Economics. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL STATUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We highly resolve . . . that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


To take advantage of special offer ORDER NOW 


COMMITTEE ON INDUCTION INTO CITIZENSHIP 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

I20I SIXTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I wish to join in the project to publish THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS HANDBOOK at the special introductory price 
of $1 ordered in advance. I understand that this attractive 


256-page clothbound book will be mailed to me prepaid 
around March 15, 1941. 


[_] Attached please find $ 
[-] Bill me for 


Kindly pass copies of this blank on to others. 
More copies will be supplied free on request. 


FOR 


Citizenship 


Recognition 
DAY 


HESE TIMES emphasize the citizen’s duty to the 
i ees and the nation’s duty to the citizen. Con- 
gress has set aside the third Sunday in May each year 
as Citizenship Day for the recognition of new voters. 
The National Education Association has a committee 
working in cooperation with other groups to make 
the observance of this Day and the preparation of the 
21-year-old or newly-naturalized citizen for it, nation- 
wide. This is a great movement. 
One of the most important features of the movement 
is the plan of the Committee to place in the libraries 
of a large number of educators and laymen, and 
eventually into the hands of every new voter, an in- 
spiring volume to be known as 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK 


Featuring the Spirit of America— 
The great documents of American liberty 
Our inspiring national songs and poems 
Our national shrines in beautiful pictures 
The United States Flag Code 
The story of Citizenship Recognition Day 
Facts every citizen should know 
The family record 
Additional valuable features 


Every true teacher today wishes to teach and to lead 
as tho the very survival of democratic civilization de- 
pended upon the wisdom and strength of his leader- 
ship. We shall have in America the kind of a country 
we are willing to work and sacrifice for. 


Why not present this matter to your associates and to 
civic and patriotic groups? You can then arrange to 
order several copies of THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HAND- 
Book, Which should be in the personal library of every 
teacher and citizen in America. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT CAN 
RISE NO HIGHER THAN THE INTEL- 
LIGENCE, CONSCIENCE, AND PUR- 
POSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 
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time in our history, educators are 
examining their methods and their 
training programs in an earnest and 
sincere desire to increase efficiency and to 
make “democracy in education” an actu- 
ality rather than a mere shibboleth. 

One of the most influential religious 
journals in America recently said in an 
editorial: “In the midst of present 
thought trends. . . the age of theoretical 
idealism is receding and an age of real- 
istic idealism is developing. ... We 
desperately need now practical and real- 
istic thinkers. This does not mean a 
surrender of ideals but most emphatically 
an approach to ideals by way of practical 
and increasingly perfect adjustments.” 

For over six years, the Westchester 
County (New York) Teachers Associ- 
ation, the professional organization of 
some four thousand teachers, has been 
trying to make these aims come true 
thru one of its major committees, the 
Curriculum Study Committee. This is 
a volunteer activity, financed by the 
association and planned and carried on 
by the teachers themselves, in their own 
time. No credit is given for the work. 
Busy men and women are giving of 
their time in increasing numbers, to con- 
sider practical ways of selfimprovement 
and pupil progress, starting right where 
they are. 

A classroom teacher, president of the 
association at the time, originated the 
idea and put it into operation as a cur- 
riculum planning committee. It was 
soon found that the designation cur- 
riculum study more nearly described the 
work in which we wish to engage and, 
as such a group, it has been functioning 
for the past four years. The setup is very 
simple. A general chairman is chosen by 
the president of the association immedi- 
ately after his election in May. The sub- 
committee chairmen are elected by their 
respective groups at the April all-day 
(Saturday) meeting of the association 
members. Anyone withdrawing is re- 
placed by the General Chairman after 
due consultation. Before school closes, 
an organization dinner-meeting is held, 
financed by the association, at which 
the new chairmen become acquainted, 
ask questions, and familiarize them- 
selves with the plans and objectives of 
the whole group. 

The objectives are disarmingly simple, 
Practical but vitally important: 





Pie Now, more than at any 
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WESTCHESTER TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Studies the Curriculum 


Grace T. LEwIs 


Dean, Davis Highschool, Mt. Vernon, New York, 
and Former Chairman, Curriculum Study Committee 


EprrortaL NoTE—T he accompany- 
ing article shows what a teachers 
association can do when it goes to 
work on the problems of the pro- 
fession. Think what it would 
mean if all the thousand associa- 
tions affiliated with the NEA were 
to choose one or more projects for 
active work over a period of years. 


[1] To enable teachers to come to- 
gether voluntarily to study, discuss, and 
evaluate actual problems they meet in 
their classrooms; to enable experienced 
and able teachers to exchange ideas and 
methods; and to give younger teachers 
the benefit of informal social and profes- 
sional association with others who have 
attained success. 

All of us face problems daily and wish 
we knew the answers. All of us dream 
dreams of improvements we wish we 
could see come to pass. All of us, at 
times, feel the need of strength which 
comes out of group solidarity and think- 
ing. And we can often find it more read- 
ily in selfevaluation and informal analy- 
sis under favorable working conditions, 
where we are free to work and speak 
without dreading the critical judgment 
of superiors. 

No textbooks are used, no program 
planned, no amount of ground set to be 
covered, by the General Chairman, who 
merely tries to coordinate the work of the 
various groups, to serve in an advisory 
capacity when advice is sought, and to 
furnish continuity to committees whose 
leaders must necessarily change fre- 
quently. Because there is no definite plan 
neatly mimeographed and presented to 
each group, and because our work does 
not and cannot follow routine conclu- 
sions, the work has the advantages and 
satisfactions as well as the discourage- 
ments and setbacks that come to all who 
would pioneer into unfamiliar territory. 

[2] To furnish a central clearing- 


house to which teachers can write for 
needed information. Where is valuable 
experimental work going on in the social 
study courses? What did your investi- 
gation of general language work show? 
What communities in the county are 
undertaking curriculum revision? In 
what subjects? Where can I find a good 
guidance program at work? To whom 
can I go for information about the best 
art work for certain groups? I need 
certain information from English teach- 
ers; can you tell me to whom to write? 

[3] To centralize and focus thought 
on actual—not theoretical—problems we 
face in our schoolrooms each day. 

[4] To give an opportunity for frec 
expression of thought and discussion of 
difficulties without fear of official criti- 
cism. 

[5] To enable us to hear from a recog- 
nized authority on curriculum study at 
a dinner meeting, open to all teachers, 
which officially closes the winter’s work. 
At our various group meetings, we give 
our time and interest to our own special 
problems. At this closing meeting we 
receive inspiration and the broader view 
of our task. 

The theme for the dinner meeting on 
May 15, 1940, was “What We May Do 
To Solve Our Most Urgent Curriculum 
Problems.” Superintendents of schools 
from five communities discussed the 
topics: “With special emphasis on the 
needs of our cities.” “With special em- 
phasis on the needs of our smaller com- 
munities.” “What obligations do we 
have toward our boys and girls beyond 
the twelfth grade?” “The teacher’s part 
in the improvement of the curriculum to 
met the needs of our boys and girls.” 
Approximately 225 administrators and 
teachers heard of the work being carried 
on in two large cities in which school 
organization and curriculum offerings 
have been and still are undergoing ex- 
tensive reorganization. Definite and con- 
crete evidence was presented to show the 
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modifications taking place and the aims 
and objectives controlling the extensive 
changes involved. Each superintendent 
gave support and endorsement to the 
work of the committee and urged fur- 
ther extension of its activities. 

The dinner meeting was held this 
school year in October to start (rather 
than end) the year. Dr. Bruner, of Co- 
lumbia University, spoke to the 260 in 
attendance. It was the best meeting we 
have had in our history. 

[6] It is expected that the work, -in- 
vestigations, and progress of the year 
will become part of the program at the 
section meetings in April. As these 
reports become valuable, they will tend 
to increase the appeal of the winter’s 
work to a greater number of teachers, 
some of whom are, of course, waiting to 
be shown. 

There are many intangible but direct 
results to our work, in addition to the 
valuable byproducts which always ac- 
crue when professionally-minded people 
get together informally to give each 
other their best mental judgments. No 
record can be kept of discussions, oral 
reports, outside speaker benefits, and 
informal studies. Some of the recent tan- 
gible results include: 


[1] A survey of the ideas and methods 
used by Westchester County Teachers of 
Foreign Language—published in the 
Clearing House, May 1938. 

[2] A monthly mimeographed sheet 
of helpful hints and exchanges of ideas 
for modern language teachers. 

[3] Study by the English subcommit- 
tee of three baffling questions: Correla- 
tion between highschool and college in 
the English work; report on reading 
difficulties; discussion of individual dif- 
ferences and how to meet them, in Eng- 
lish class organizations. 

[4] Distribution of a list of sug- 
gestions to teachers of arithmetic and 
algebra. 

[5] An investigation of what becomes 
of the highschool graduates of our 
county in these days of depression; and 
an official appeal to our civil authorities 
to do something for these boys and girls 
on the basis of the conditions our study 
revealed. 

[6] A booklet of eighteen pages, “An 
Annotated List of Guidance References,” 
for the guidance group. 

[7] A booklet of ror pages, listing the 
personnel officers and curriculum and 
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courses offered in the county, together 
with the personnel of a number of the 
social agencies at work here. 

[8] A booklet of fourteen pages, 
“Summary of the Facts Regarding Com- 
mercial Work in the County” and ten- 
tative conclusions based on these facts. 

The following committees are now at 
work: Administration, adult education, 
art, commercial, drama and speech, ele- 
mentary principals, elementary revision 
and exchanges (kindergarten, primary, 
intermediate), English, foreign lan- 
guages, guidance, health, home eco- 
nomics, Latin, library, mathematics, 
music, physical education, school publi- 
cations, science, social science, special 
class—atypical. 

Westchester County is a large county 
—441 square miles—with uncertain 
weather conditions at least two, some- 
times three, months of our working year. 
Many teachers lack cars, and travel 
across county is difficult at any time 
without them. Some of our hardest and 
most ambitious workers are taking 
courses for credit afternoons and eve- 
nings, as well as Saturdays. Much is ex- 
pected of us in our own school commu- 
nities and those obligations come first. 
Some of these same people carry heavy 
civic responsibilities. We have the difh- 
culties of any truly democratic organ- 
ization—we cannot draft workers; we 
can only invite them. When a poor 
leader is chosen, the whole group must 


A WORD ABOUT 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


This county is the first and only 
tract of land directly adjacent to 
New York City on the mainland. Its 
441 square miles extend across New 
York State at this point, bordering 
the Hudson River on one side and 
Long Island Sound on the other. It 
is perhaps the most widely known 
suburb in the United States, dis- 
tinctive not only for its wealth and 
attractive residences, but also for 
the cultural and recreational facil- 
ities it provides. The county’s pop- 
ulation in 1940 exceeded 570,000. 


xe 


suffer. Not every teacher makes a good 
planner and organizer or has the drive 
to carry thru plans to success. Not all 
people are interested in our efforts and 
it is human nature, sometimes, to shrink 
from the difficulties of beginning such a 
new and somewhat indefinite venture. 

Last year, our attendance at the vari- 
ous group meetings probably grossed fif- 
teen hundred and we try to fix our eyes 
on these figures rather than on the fact 
that there are thousands of potential 
workers as yet untouched and uninter- 
ested. We keep our mailing list uptodate 
by having each teacher, upon joining the 
county association, make out a card for 
the treasurer and another stub for the 
general chairman. These are sorted by 
the middle of October and mailed to the 
subcommittee chairmen. 

We are indeed conscious of falling far 
short of our goal and our plans each 
year, but our handicaps are challenges. 
The more difficulty we have in arousing 
interest, the more evident it seems to us 
that we are doing an essential work. 
There is no group of teachers repre- 
sented by our subcommittees which has 
not many common problems. I some- 
times think our greatest problem is to 
arouse a more general recognition of this 
fact and a more earnest desire to do 
something—or to try to do something in 
an organized way—about their solution. 

We have now developed the organiza- 
tion and laid the foundations we need. 
We have demonstrated, we believe, that 
our idea has merit, and each year has not 
only taught us what to avoid but has 
brought us new friends. We, who have 
worked during these preparatory years, 
feel that we have gained much. We are 
confident that the future has much in 
store for all of us, if our work becomes 
but the foundation on which succeeding 
committees build. We ourselves have 
found out for a truth that “we learn by 
doing.” 

With one cut in state aid already made 
and others possible, it may be vital to all 
of us in the future for teachers to realize 
more generally what our groups could 
mean in an emergency. We are a pro- 
fessional organization and we believe i 
professional improvement. It is quite 
possible that, together, working in our 
various fields of interest, we can do some 
things for our boys and girls and for the 
profession of teaching that each com 
munity could not do alone. 
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x « * ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SERVICE « *« * 


How One School Planned and Achieved 


year, Republic Elementary School 

set up five objectives for the year’s 
work. A statement of our goals and the 
means by which they were achieved may 
be helpful to other schools: 


[1] CLosER HOME, SCHOOL, AND COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONSHIPS—We tried to de- 
velop community friendship and coop- 
eration thru: 

American Education Week—Each class- 
room displayed the activities of its current 
unit. We invited parents to attend the 
regular classroom sessions. The tax situa- 
tion was explained to citizens and a light- 
ing demonstration given. Students spoke 
on American Education Week before the 
Rotary Club and the American Legion. 

The Halloween Parade—Every effort 
was made to have wide participation of 
the pupils and the school’s musical organi- 
zation. 

Patrons’ Day Display and Hobby Fair— 
On the regular Patrons’ Day in the county 
unit, Republic School had an elaborate 
display and program. Parents’ as well as 
pupils’ hobbies were featured. Parents who 
had never had direct contacts with the 
school before were made to feel that their 
interests coincided with those of school 
and community. 

Rhythm Band—Interest was aroused 
thru the starting of a rhythm band in the 
second grade. A program featuring this 
activity for Mother’s Day brought into the 
school parents who had not visited for 
several years. No opportunity was lost to 
call attention to the activities planned by 
the school—for instance, the new paint in 
the classrooms, its quality, value, and ease 
to the eyes. 

The School Newspaper—A new use was 
made of the school paper, which had here- 
totore been merely an organ for dispensing 
news of school activities. This year edito- 
rials stressed functions of the school. 

The Town Newspaper—Much praise is 
due to the citizens who took upon them- 
selves the problem of financing a com- 
munity newspaper, which helps to weld the 
community together. School news played 


an important part in the general plan of 
the paper. 


| THE BEGINNING of the last school 


[2] WIDER PUPIL ACTIVITY IN CLASS- 
ROOM PROCEDURE—Many of the teachers 
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G. E. HIBBS 


Principal, Republic Elementary School, 
Republic, Pennsylvania 


used activities to create interest, as teach- 
ing devices, and as learning situations: 

First Grade—Life situations were brought 
about thru telephoning, surprise hour, and 
keeping store. . 

Second Grade—The power of choice was 
permitted in discussion groups. Out of it 
came a program which the children gave 
before the school in the manner of an “In- 
formation Please” radio broadcast. The an- 
swers were extemporaneous. The value of 
the program lay in the opportunity for the 
children to test abilities in new situations. 

Third Grade—Story hours and project 
work were directly integrated with the 
subjectmatter. 

Fourth Grade—Club activities formed 
an important part of the work, with sew- 
ing and nature study of primary interest. 

Departmental Work—Wider use was 
made of library facilities. Plays, projects, 
discussions, and supplementary reading 
played a part in the reading program. 

Arithmetic—The Hobby Fair was used 
to demonstrate project work in arithmetic. 
Visual aids formed an important phase of 
the arithmetic program. 

English and Language Work—Ample 
opportunity was given pupils to put their 
English into actual practice thru the use of 
word studies, picturizations, and letter 
writing. To make language work more 
interesting we used the bulletin board, 
current news material, demonstrations, club 
meetings. 

History—The evolution of the American 
flag was taught thru a series of flag studies 
and posters depicting the early flags of the 
colonies. The history department put on 
the Armistice Day program. 

Geography—Outstanding among the 
projects was the finishing of the State Seal 
project started last year. Excellent map 
work was done and interesting collections 
exhibited. 

Health and Science—We inaugurated a 
new science course. High-pitched interest 
was achieved thru the use of actual ex- 
periments in the classroom. 

Music—With no goal such as an operetta 
to work toward for the current term, the 
music in this department took the form 
of practice in folk dancing and social ac- 
tivities demanding rhythm. 


School Activities—A new type program 
was introduced this year at Thanksgiving 
time. A questionnaire was passed out to be 
answered by the 225 students in the upper 
grades. The questions were then corrected 
and the pupils participated in a discussion. 
This was voted one of the most instruc- 
tional and interesting programs of the year. 

An informational type radio program 
was given. Children from each of the upper 
grades chose two representatives. Each was 
asked five questions. Scores were kept and 
the winning room was announced. 

Each Wednesday, the students from the 
upper grades listened to the broadcasts of 
New Horizons from the Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York. We found that 
tests after the broadcasts caused the stu- 
dents to listen more purposefully. 

[3] Berrer Liprary FACILITIES—At the 
suggestion of the reading teacher, Re- 
public School organized a central li- 
brary. The largest room in the build- 
ing we used for a combined reading 
room and library. We hope to increase 
the number of books to 750 for the next 
term. In the middle of the year, the en- 
tire daily schedule was changed to allow 
full participation in the reading activi- 
ties by all upper-grade students. Each 
room was given a free period to be used 
for activities, guidance, and browsing. 


[4] Berrer RECREATIONAL FACILITIES— 
Republic School has the poorest play- 
ground facilities in the district. Thru the 
setting aside of different portions of the 
playground for specific purposes, some 
attempt has been made to alleviate con- 
gestion. With more emphasis on track, 
marble playing, and table tennis, wide 
participation was secured without sacri- 
ficing space. Thru the sale of candy and 
magazines, we have made money with 
which to purchase balls and bats. 


[5] BroaDER GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR 
THE EIGHTH GRADE—We have always had 
the problem of placing students in their 
proper classes in the secondary school. 
This year, however, Republic School en- 
deavored to acquaint the students with 
the subjectmatter, occupational inter- 
ests, and proper attitudes of study and 
conduct of highschool students. 
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OUR PRECIOUS HERITAGE 


A POEM FOR THE BULLETIN BOARD 


The trees are man’s most steadfast friends: 
They bless his life and, when life ends, 

A silent vigil still they keep 

Above the portals of his sleep. 


Trees break the fall of rain and snow 
And regulate the water's flow; 

They beautify the earth’s scarr’d face 
And furnish timber for the race. 


In ev’ry science, ev’ry art, 

The tree has played a vital part; 

In peace and war, on land and sea, 
Man’s constant help has been the tree. 


Were there no trees, this world would 
soon 

As barren be as yon dead moon: 

A dreary waste of desert land, 

Of mountains bleak and wind-swept sand. 


Then let us guard our heritage 

Of precious trees from age to age! 

The greatest boon to mankind given, 
They bless the earth and point to heaven! 


Ritey Scotr in Nature Magazine 


“Education for Soil Conservation,” 
the article by Hugh H. Bennett on 
pages 8-11 of this issue, will be of special 
interest in connection with this page of 
helps to rural schools actively interested 
in the conservation problem. 


An Outline of Illustrative Activities 
for Teaching Conservation appears 
in Teaching Conservation in Elemen- 
tary Schools, Bulletin 1938, No. 14, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 
[ 1940. 125p. 20¢.] Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash., D. C. 


History of Conservation in the U.S. 
—Questions such as the following merit 
class discussion and individual study: 
What ordinance signed by William 
Penn in 1681 was a move toward the 
preservation of natural resources? Why 
were our forefathers wasteful of re- 
sources? Which President of the United 
States first established a national forest 
reservation? Which President called the 
first nationwide conservation confer- 
ence? When? How have coal and iron 
supplies been wasted? What has our state 
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done to conserve wild life? (For answers 
to the first five questions see p32.) 


Planting Trees in the Schoolyards— 
Instructions for planting and care of 
trees on schoolgrounds are given in The 
Rural Educator for December-January 
1941 [10¢ from 20 Third Ave., Aber- 
deen, South Dakota]. Altho directed 
to South Dakota schools, the suggestions 
may be adapted by students elsewhere. 


Conservation Charts—A set of ten 
charts (19x24 inches) on soil erosion 
and methods of control on a nationwide 
scale, issued by the Soil Conservation 
Service, is available without charge to 
schools. Regional charts may be secured 
also. Write to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Our Weather Chart—We made a big 
brown paper weather chart. We had 
one sign for the wind, one for the sun- 
shine, one for a partly cloudy, and an- 
other for a cloudy day. We had a sign 
for rain for all day and another for rain 
part of the day, still another for showers. 
If it was warm, we had a green mark; 
if just a little cool, a purple mark; if very 
hot, a red mark; cold, orange. Every 
month a new chart was made.—From a 
statement on their study of conserva- 
tion by pupils of the Santa Cruz Valley 
Elementary Grades, Santa Cruz, New 
Mexico. 


The Soil Conservation Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will send free upon request 
a “List of Publications and Conserva- 
tion Charts” which the rural teacher 
will find invaluable in the building of 
a library on conservation. 


For information regarding film strips 
on conservation, write to the Extension 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Radio Programs—There are on the 
air many broadcasts dealing with con- 
servation, to which students may listen 
with profit and interest. Examples are 
“Soil Conservation Today,” broadcast 
every other Thursday at 12:30 pM, cst, 
over WHA-WLBL in Wisconsin and “For- 
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tunes Washed Away,” heard over wi 
in Cincinnati each Saturday at 1:00 pay, 
Est. Information regarding programs 
may be had from your local stations. 


Our National Parks—Your students 
may be interested in the following table. 
| Teachers may secure free information 
tables on “Areas administered by Na- 
tional Park Service” from the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C.| 


Name Location Sq. Mi. 


Bryce Canyon .... 
Carlsbad Caverns. . 
Crater Lake 
Glacier: 
Grand Canyon.... 
Grand Teton 
Great Smoky Mts.. .N. C. & Tenn.. 686.51 
Hawaii 


Re unte'a! eee 1008.00 


Hot Springs er 

Isle Royale Lake Superior. 208.85 

Kings Canyon ... Calif. ........ 710.3) 

Lassen Volcanic.. Calif. ........ 163.32 

Mammoth Cave... 66.61 

Mesa Verde eee 80.21 

3030.46 

, Seveues 377.78 

Sead at 1305.33 

1.33 

Rocky Mt. ....... MENS wade wes 405.34 

Sequoia 

Shenandoah 
Wind Cave 
Yellowstone 


1.57 


Yosemite 


The conservation movement has s0 
long been identified with the perpetu- 
ation of things that its spiritual and 
idealistic content has been overlooked. 
To my mind that constitutes its very 
essence. Conservation expresses genet- 
osity towards future generations as op- 
posed to the selfishness of the older and 
rejected policy. It represents economy 
in the use of our physical heritage as 
opposed to the destructive extravagance 
of the old system. It cultivates love of 
beauty in nature and subordinates utili- 
tarian objects. Above all, it represents 
to me not only the conservation of our 
physical heritage but the preservation 
and development of our spiritual enet- 


gies.—U. S. Senator Robert F. Wagner. 
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How ‘To Study 


portunity for selfdevelopment. Get 

into the spirit of study by starting 
on easy or difficult lessons according to 
your feeling. Assert your desire and will 
to make an emphatic and excellent start. 
Get the main idea of the lesson assign- 
ment and keep this in mind. Plunge into 
the work with attentive mind. Begin at 
once to collect facts, without daydream- 
ing or postponing work. Read with un- 
derstanding and judgment, allotting 
time in proportion to value. Study sub- 
jects in varying order so as to play no 
favorites. Learn to like what you have 
to do. Interest makes study easier. This 
interest may be natural, or acquired by 
relating aims to your own activities, or 
built up by the reenforcing cycle of 
study—confidence—interest. The devel- 
opment of positive ideals and aims will 
release and direct your energy. 

How to Plan—What boy can repair 
an automobile, and what girl can cut 
out a dress or bake a cake, without ma- 
terials and definite plans? What business 
manager would plan to build a factory 
without knowing raw materials, equip- 
ment, and finished products? We -need 
to understand something of our minds, 
the learning process, and habit forma- 
tion if we are to become good students 
and enjoy the mastery of this selfdirected 
activity. Mental processes occur in cer- 
tain parts of the brain because of nerve 
cells which can receive messages, carry 
them, or change them. We shall find 
that many skills will be necessary, and 
that thoughtful practice, as in driving a 
car, will render study an enjoyable and 
satisfying activity. If we master correct 
study procedure, we shall be well- 
equipped to learn from experiences and 
people, as well as from books. 

How To Keep Physically Fit—Plan 
Ways to protect as well as to improve 
your health—it will repay you many 
times in later years. Remember to keep 
teeth in good repair, to eat a suitable 
quantity of different and well-balanced 
foods, to secure natural and sufficient 
elimination, and to get enough sleep in 


im pays—Regard study as an op- 
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CHARLES W. CLIFFORD 


Adviser to College-Preparatory Students, 
Canoga Park Highschool, Los Angeles 


a well-ventilated room. Wear clothing 
suited to the weather; keep the feet dry 
and warm in winter; keep the head cool 
in summer; and exercise in appropriate 
clothing every day. Such exercise should 
be out-of-doors whenever possible, and 
so arranged as to result in deep breath- 
ing and perspiring. Avoid long meet- 
ings in crowded rooms. Learn some 
simple games and play them regularly 
with friends for fun. Give digestion a 
good start by not studying immediately 
after a hearty meal. Read Personal 
Growth Leaflet Number Three, “Your 
Health in the Making.” 

How To Keep Mentally Fit—Keep a 
proper balance between study, sleep, 
physical activity, and mental recreation. 
Don’t get too tired. For one day or part 
of a day each week, shut out all ideas of 
study. Make a practice of resting for 20 
or 30 minutes at noon or before the eve- 
ning meal; lying down is excellent. 
Persistent fatigue calls for re-examina- 
tion of plans for physical and mental 
wellbeing. Have eyes tested by a com- 
petent specialist and wear glasses if 
needed. Be calm, unhurried, reasonably 
confident and happy; banish fear, worry, 
and anxiety by concentrating on the task 
at hand. Relax and use energies for ab- 
sorbing important ideas. After a study 
interval of 15 to 30 minutes or when an 
assignment is completed, relax, change 
posture, or walk out-of-doors for five 
minutes. Read Personal Growth Leaflet 
Number Two, “Your Mind in the 
Making.” 

Establish Favorable Study Conditions 
—For a study period, reserve a regular 
time of day or evening when neither 
mind nor body is too tired. Schedule the 
time but not the subjects. Secure a suit- 
able place where radio programs and 
interesting conversations will not in- 
trude, and quiet enough so that efforts 
at concentration will be rewarded. Pre- 
vent distractions and interruptions. Se- 





FIGHSCRIOOL SERVICE ««§ *« *& 


Epiror1aL Note—As teachers weil know, 
many young people reach highschool and 
even college without having acquired suc- 
cessful study habits. This guide on “How 
To Study,” available as Personal Growth 
Leaflet Number 35, can be used to ad- 
vantage by junior highschool, highschool, 
college, and university students. This leaf- 
let, those on pages 13-14 and 15-16 of this 
Journal, and any of the more than 100 other 
titles now available, may be ordered from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. Leaflets are one cent each in quanti- 
ties of 25 or more, cash with order. No 
orders accepted for less than 25¢. Send 
selfaddressed, stamped envelop for latest 
list of titles; or send $1 bill, asking for 
“Special Offer Number One’—a get-ac- 
quainted collection of more than 1ooleaflets. 


os 


cure a straight chair and a large, steady, 
smooth-top desk or table of correct 
height. Use a variety of good postures 
to avoid fatigue. Have a suitable, con- 
centration of light, from such a location 
that no direct or reflected glare strikes 
the eyes and no hand shadow hinders 
writing. For mental alertness keep 
the temperature around 68°F. (20°C.) 
and provide for ventilation without 
drafts. Allow no ordinary matters to 
interfere with study resolutions and 
schedules. 

Good Equipment Helps—Buy good 
equipment, such as a large, letter-size, 
indexed notebook with large rings. Keep 
a supply of the various types of paper in 
this 844- by 11-inch size. Buy a good 
fountain pen and a reliable mechanical 
pencil with a supply of lead; or a me- 
dium-hard regular pencil, if kept sharp, 
may be preferred. Use one standard 
type of good ink and fill pen regularly 
each day. Have a reliable dictionary. 
Supplementary texts, outlines of courses, 
and handbooks will prove excellent in- 
vestments. Books, references, charts, 
slide rule, graph paper, drawing pencil, 
eraser, ruler, penknife, gummed circles, 
penwiper, blotter, punch, paper clips, 
and rubber bands should be conveniently 
at hand. Much time and attention can 
be lost by having to search for these. I 
you are a typist, a typewriter on a type- 
writer table with suitable light, is a 
distinct aid. 
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General Study Suggestions—Take 
pride in being a good student. Form the 
habit of discussing lessons with other 
good students, but don’t seek help unless 
necessary. Interest and confidence are 
increased by keeping work uptodate and 
doing more than is required. Train your 
memory by exercise. Realize that our 
impressions of what we read, hear, and 
observe are unconsciously influenced by 
our experiences and interests. Allow for 
unavoidable variations in your efficiency. 
A heavy program may lead to poor re- 
sults and discouragement. In preparing 
for examinations, try to get the instruc- 
tor’s point of view. The mind needs time 
to absorb information and to organize 
it for use in solving problems, so don’t 
neglect responsibilities and then cram. 
Study your own capabilities and limita- 
tions, and determine the best working 
conditions for maintaining an open and 
efficient mind. 

Reading To Learn—This indirect 
method of securing information and 
skill saves us much time, and we can 
become still more efficient by improving 
our reading habits. Find material 
quickly by inspecting prefaces, tables of 
contents, and indexes. Suit the speed to 
the purpose—make the first reading or 
survey rapid. Increase your eyespan by 
reading words in groups. Get the key 
words of paragraphs; grasp ideas and 
know when to memorize. Read the reli- 
able references carefully. To practice re- 
membering, close the book after each 
paragraph or chapter and see whether 
you can repeat or outline the central 
ideas. Use synonyms and antonyms 
freely. Select the most important ideas 
in your reading and compare them with 
your own experiences and observations; 
discuss them. Make your reading give 
real and living pictures. Respect and ap- 
preciate your friendly books. 

How To Concentrate—Bring the 
spirit of planning into studies by outlin- 
ing near and distant aims, desiring cer- 
tain ones for yourself, and connecting 
these with your interests. Have a pur- 
pose. Relate your work continually to ex- 
periences and life. Get interested! Start 
the cycle in the right direction. Be ac- 
tive. Allow for viewpoints of others, but 
have opinions; judge values; and predict 
outcomes. Work under high pressure 
and practice reading as rapidly as you 
can comprehend. Relax physically while 
concentrating mentally, and build up 
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this habit of intensive attention. Look up 
the meaning, spelling, and pronunciation 
of new words at once, and only once. 
Repeat information orally when reading 
poems or speeches as an aid to remem- 
bering. Let several senses, such as sight 
and hearing, react to the information, in 
order to help memory and recall. 

Some Principles of Learning—Learn- 
ing includes getting an idea or impres- 
sion and holding it in one’s memory 
so that it may be easily recalled when 
needed. Have first impressions accurate. 
After quickly reviewing the previous 
lesson, survey the new assignment and 
attack it intensively. Be thoro. Memorize 
in whole units. Simple “key letter” aids 
may be of value in memorizing exactly. 
How easily you recall an idea depends 
upon the first impression, how clear it 
was, how many times you have thought 
of this idea, how many ideas it is asso- 
ciated with, and how recently it has 
come into your mind. If you are relaxed 
and fairly confident that you can recall 
an idea, you are more likely to be able 
to do so. Use thoughtful repetition, par- 
ticularly just before falling asleep. “Over- 
learn” to make sure that first recall will 
take place, because we forget faster at 
first. 

The Scientific Method—To use the 
method and spirit of science in your 
work, first see how the problem is con- 
nected with your own activities and ex- 
periences. State clearly the problem or 
assignment aim. Recall related facts and 
ideas and secure further knowledge from 
various sources. Read rapidly and under- 
standingly, memorizing when necessary. 
Weigh facts and ideas, rate them impar- 
tially, sift them, and organize them in 
logical order. Observe relationships by 
comparison and contrast. Apply induc- 
tive or deductive reasoning. Draw tem- 
porary conclusions. Apply and test the 
conclusions, if practicable. Check all 
steps. Both inductive and deductive proc- 
esses are commonly used in our every- 
day lives, but we seldom divide them 
into the formal steps because the mind 
takes charge rather automatically. A 
good student frequently analyzes his 
problems to insure reflective thinking. 

How To Take Notes—Notes should 
be taken of all important lectures, inter- 
views, laboratory work, and books. Rate 
the information as it is spoken, read, or 
collected, and learn to condense it into 
key words and sentences. Devise your 


own system of abbreviations and code 
signs for common terms. Make accurate 
notes of assignments. Learn to listen 
with discrimination; don’t be so busy 
taking lecture notes that you lose the 
meaning. Use clear headings. Notes may 
well consist of brief statements, not sim- 
ply topics, in outline form. Proper note- 
taking is one form of study. Don’t be a 
notebook slave—keep some details stored 
in the mind. Don’t hesitate to underscore 
key sentences, write comments, and note 
page numbers on fly-leaves in your own 
books. Plan a filing system of folders for 
notes of completed courses, so that in- 
formation may be readily accessible. 

Learn To Use Libraries—Books con- 
tain accumulated knowledge of the race. 
In general they furnish more accurate 
and better arranged information than 
do people, for books represent carefully 
considered views and expressions. The 
personalities and aims of leaders are 
well-observed in interviews, but most ref- 
erence material is better secured in the 
library than by personal inquiry or ex- 
periment. Learn the regulations and spe- 
cial advantages of available libraries. 
Learn to use the card catalogs of authors, 
titles, and subjects; also unabridged dic- 
tionaries, biographical dictionaries, read- 
ers’ guides, atlases, almanacs, yearbooks, 
government publications, magazine in- 
dexes, and annual book indexes. Cyclo- 
pedias of quotations, synonyms, and 
formulas are useful. Do some reading 
for fun—libraries provide opportunities 
for pleasure as well as for work. 

REFERENCES ON How To Stupy 

How to Study Effectively by Guy M. 
Whipple. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 1928, 96p. 60¢. For 
junior-senior highschool and college. 

Effective Study Procedures in Junior 
College and Lower Division Courses by 
Rufus B. vonKleinSmid and F. C. Tou- 
ton. University of Southern California 
Press, Los Angeles, 1934, 119p. 50¢. 

The Technique of Study by Claude C. 
Crawford. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
1932, 353p. $2. For upper secondary and 
lower division college students. 

How To Study by Samuel Kahn. Mea- 
dor Publishing Co., Boston, 1938, 158p. 
$2. Highschool and college students; adults. 

Following Printed Trails by Carol Hovi- 
ous. D. C. Heath & Co., N. Y. 1936, 371. 
$1.32. For tenth grade and everyone. 

Directing Study of Highschool Pupils 
by Maxie N. Woodring and C. W. Flem- 
ming. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 1935, 253p. $2.50. 
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The Influence of a Teacher—Last 
summer a friend of highschool days 
called me by phone. “And how is Miss 
Rell?” she asked eagerly. “I can never 
forget her,” she said, “when I was in 
highschool, awkward, unsuccessful, a 
misfit, she encouraged me and gave me 
confidence in myself.” That woman is 
working today with the juvenile court 
in Chicago. Who can tell how much 
of Miss Bell’s understanding and _ in- 
fluence have gone into the handling of 
unhappy, unsuccessful children? In a 
southern city I told this story of Miss 
Bell to teachers attending a convention. 
At the close of the meeting a young 
man came to me saying, “Miss Bell was 
my teacher, too. Something about her— 
her consecration, her vision, her per- 
sonality—inspired me to make teaching 
my life work.” And so it goes, on and 
on, the influence of a fine teacher.—Faye 
Read, teacher, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Progress in Pennsylvania—Of the 


| 63,988 teachers and supervising officials 


for the school year 1938-39, 308 had 
earned the doctor’s degree; 6719 the 
master’s degree; 23,043 the bachelor’s 
degree; and 30,326 had completed from 
two to three years of college work. 
Magnify the State Education Asso- 
ciations—They have won victories for 
the schools again and again in every 
state in the Union. They are doing a 
mighty work for teacher welfare. No 
one is properly prepared to enter the 
profession who is not ready to take his 
part in these great organizations. 

FTA Chapters Are Asking about 
Projects—This is a good sign. One of 
the most important points in the Future 
Teachers movement is to give training 
in planning and carrying out projects. 
The system of projects and merit points 


| is highly flexible so as to encourage each 


member and each chapter to take as 
much initiative as possible. Merit points 
may be earned by individual members 
working for the Red Cross, for Boy or 
Girl Scouts, for cooperatives, or as teach- 
ers in Sunday School. They may be 
carned thru special services to the col- 
lege such as chapel programs, campus 
beautification, presentation of the work 
of the college to surrounding communi- 
ties. They may be earned by organizing 
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and servicing FTA groups in nearby 
highschools so that the college chapter 
helps to bridge the gap between high- 
school and college. The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges requires 
that each student in an accredited school 
have go clock hours of practice teaching. 
The FTA plan encourages each student 
to earn during his four years in college 
200 merit points, each representing one 
hour’s work on an approved project. 


Write the National Committee, 
FTA, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., about your plans, 
projects, problems, and achievements. 


FTA College Chapters—The Na- 
tional Committee, FTA, has this school 
year granted charters to new chapters 
in the following colleges. The sponsor’s 
name is given also. 


City College, Los Angeles, Arthur Car- 
thew 

Jr. College, Boise, Idaho, O. D. Cole 

LaSalle Jr. College, LaSalle, Ill., Mrs. 
Ethel S. Bugbee and Curtis T. Leaf 

Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Ind., M. Irene Johnson 

STC, Emporia, Kans., H. G. Lull 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo., O. G. Sanford and C. E. Evans 

STC, Paterson, N. J., K. B. White 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
x. R. Patterson 

STC, Buffalo, N. Y., Charles C. Root 

Franklin & Marshall Coilege, Lancaster, 
Pa., M. V. Marshall and P. M. Harbold 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Carmen Gomez Tejera 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., Grace 
Blakeney 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
Ellison M. Smith, 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tenn., Henry F. Dickenson 

Southern Jr. College, Collegedale, Tenn., 
Mrs. Grace A. Green 

Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tenn., John 
L. Stone 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn., Edgar M. Cook 

Jr. College, Edinburg, Tex., H. R. Gross 

Salem College, Salem, W. Va., Alta Van 
Horn 


FTA charter renewals for 1940-41: 
STC, Flagstaff, Ariz., A. D. Rippey 


Jr. College, Long Beach, Calif., L. C. 


Hubbard 


STC, Danbury, Conn., May Sherwood 

Florida Southern Lakeland, 
Laura Leenhouts 

Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Harry A. Little 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Lillian Lethe 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, F. G. Warren 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, IIl., Wes- 
ley C. Eastman 

Jr. College, Clarinda, Iowa, Harriett A. 
Woods 

Jr. College, Hutchinson, Kans., R. C. 
Woodard 

Jr. College, Pratt, Kans., Cecil E. Smith 

Jr. College, Ashland, Ky., O. B. Dabney 

STC, Richmond, Ky., J. D. Coates 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, J. D. 
Williams 

STC, Frostburg, Md., John L. Dunkle 

STC, Kalamazoo, Mich., Carl Cooper 

STC, Duluth, Minn., Dorothy D. Smith 

STC, St. Cloud, Minn., O. J. Jerde 

A & M College, Alcorn, Miss., Mrs. W. M. 
King Cannon 

STC, Warrensburg, Mo., Pauline Humph- 
reys 

Central College, Fayette, Mo., E. B. Gift 

STC, Peru, Nebr., B. K. Baker 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., Ed- 
ward G. Olsen 

STC, Greenville, N. C., Emma L. Hooper 

Asheville College, Asheville, N. C., Frank 
C. Foster 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, N. C., H. P. Smith 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla., 
J. V. L. Morris 

Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Ida O’Brien 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La- 
Grande, John M. Millar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. 
Anne M. Barr 

Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville, 
Tenn., V. C. Moffitt 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex., 
Ethel L. Hatchett 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Lewis B. Cooper 

Kilgore College, Kilgore, Tex., Mrs. Linnie 
Redfern 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
C. W. Howard 

STC, West Liberty, W. Va., Mrs. Freda 
Conaway 

STC, Shepherdstown, W. Va., Florence 
Shaw 

STC, Athens, W. Va., H. F. Toothman 

STC, Whitewater, Wisc., W. P. Roseman 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, L. R. 
Kilzer 


College, 


The TASK of EDUCATION in Our Democracy 


FE TEACHERS of America have ob- 

served with deep concern the 

destruction of civil liberties, the 
downfall of democracy, and the rise of 
dictatorship in Europe. We know now 
that our cherished freedoms, our ways 
of life, in the United States, are seri- 
ously threatened for the first time in our 
history. 

The basic causes of the breakdown of 
our type of civilization in Europe are at 
work in our land. There is a noticeable 
increase in racial antagonism and hatred. 
Class thinking, class loyalties, and class 
voting are more clearly observable than 
in any previous period in our history. 
Extensive unemployment has existed for 
so long that tens of millions of citizens 
are losing their hope of future economic 
security. An American youth movement 
is emerging out of frustration and eco- 
nomic insecurity. Religious intolerance 
is on the increase as is false propaganda 
subtly discrediting democratic principles. 
While conditions are not as yet unduly 
alarming, the situation calls for clear 
thinking and prompt action. 

We teachers believe that the funda- 
mental defense and insurance of democ- 
racy is education. It is a more important 
defense than armaments. In fact, if we 
engage in modern war we shall lose our 
democracy temporarily if not perma- 
nently. 

In the past only a minority of our 
people have had even the minimum edu- 
cation necessary for intelligent citizen- 
ship. The time has now come when it is 
imperative that the best possible training 
be provided for all of our youth and that 
education be compulsory until eighteen 
years of age. 

Our schools have made remarkable 
progress in recent years. Twenty years 
ago a majority of our citizens had with- 
drawn permanently from school before 
completing the seventh grade. Since that 
time there has been an increase of over 
350 percent in highschool enrolment, 
and more than 65 percent of all of our 
youth of highschool age are now attend- 
ing highschool. During the same period 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the training of teachers, in our courses 
of study and equipment. 
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The present world crisis has made 
it imperative that in our country the 
schools shall rededicate themselves to 
effective citizenship training. We must 
teach democracy by practicing democ- 
racy. We must develop loyalties to our 
basic liberties and ways of life. We must 
create a real tolerance toward those who 
differ from us in race, wealth, occupa- 
pation, or belief. We must study the 
weaknesses of our government and eco- 
nomic system, as well as their merits, 
and we must point the way to needed 
corrections. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
public realize the difficulties faced by 


the teachers of this country as we at. 
tempt to shoulder these heavy responsi- 
bilities. Hundreds of thousands of s 
are underpaid, employed without con. 
tracts, or from year to year, and subjec, 
to discharge without cause or notice. 
Various minority groups are unjustly 
criticizing and attacking teachers, school 
management, school expenditures, text- 
books, and courses of study. 

It is important in this period of peril 
that schools be well financed and that 
necessary protections be given teachers 
that we may work at greatest efficiency, 
But it is of the utmost importance that 
we have the support, appreciation, and 
respect of the public if we are to succeed 
in protecting our democracy.—A radio 


address given during American Educa- 
tion Week. 


NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Life Members Received in 
November 


Arizona—L. C. Dingess, Bernard Muffley, 
Laurance T. Rouse 

CattrorniA—J. Wesley Bratton 

ILL1no1is—Edward D. Brown, Jr. 

INpIANA—Fern Hunsberger 

Kansas—F. L. Schlagle 

Kentucky—Henry H. Hill 

MaryLanp—Thomas S. Gwynn, Jr. 

Montana—Edna M. Tobias 

Nesraska—Archer L. Burnham 

New york—Margaret M. McAtavie 

Outo—Charles E. Bost, James K. Harris, 
Ralph M. Hendricks 

Texas—Perry M. Broom, Dora Flack 

VermMont—Newton H. Baker 

Wasuincton—Leslie L. Chisholm 


New Year’s Resolutions 


[1] I wiLL BE PROFESSIONAL. 

[2] I will be a member of local, state, 
and national associations. 

13] I will study their programs. 

|4| I will maintain the standards of the 
teaching profession. 

|5| I will encourage the finest young 
men and women to enter the profession. 

16] I will maintain broad civic and 
social interests, that my professional work 
may have a rich background. 


[7] I will seek to make childhood 
happy. 

|8] I will be loyal to my associates. 

|9| I will manage my work and not be 
managed by it. 

[10] I will keep in mind the real ob- 
jectives of education and the improve- 
ment of the race. 


The Journal Index 


yy THE INDEX FOR 1940 is now available 
on request from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


After Two Decades 


yy VIRGIL M. ROGERS, superintendent of 
the River Forest (Illinois) schools writes: 
“Twenty years ago THE Journat and | 
began as freshmen together. I was an in- 
experienced highschool teacher and Tue 
JouRNAL was a modest but virile profes 
sional magazine. Thru the years we have 
remained intimate friends. While my te- 
sponsibilities have greatly increased during 
those years, the way has been made vastly 
easier because of the constantly expanding 
usefulness of THE JourRNAL during these 
two decades. 

“In 1941 Tue Journat and I shall cele: 
brate together our coming of age in pro- 
fessional service. So tar | Cont. on page 32| 
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SIATION 


» * ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS * « 


Are published the second month atter we recewe them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 





Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING counties, cities, and individual 
deh have reported 100 percent member- 
ships, from November 1 thru November 27, and 
have continuously enrolled in their national pro- 
fessional organization for the number of years 
indicated : 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


New Jersey—Bridgeton, South Avenue 
Ox10—Columbus, Bellows 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
Missourt—Sedalia, Horace Mann, Mark Twain 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


ItL1noIs—Decatur, Roach 

Missourr—St. Louis, Simmons; 
System ' y 

New JerseY—Bridgeton, Vine St. 

New York—Mount Vernon, William Penn 

Wisconstn—Fond du Lac, Entire System 


TWENTY YEARS 


Inttnoris—Chicago, Pullman; East St. Louis, Haw- 
thorne : : 

Inpiana—Hammond, Riverside 

lowa—Sioux City, Floyd : 

Matne—Portland, Butler, Chapman, Nathan Clifford, 
Emerson, Heseltine, Peaks Island, Saunders Street, 
Shailer, Rosa E. True ; 

MassacHUSETTS—Brookline, Edward Devotion, John 
D. Runkle; Springfield, Homer St. 

New YorK—Schenectady, Horace Mann . 

Oun1o—Lorain, Brownell, Harrison, Lowell; Science- 
ville Station, Entire System 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Floyd, White Rock 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Bakersfield, McKinley 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Union 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Clark Howell 

ILt1Inois—Decatur, Oglesby 

Inp1anAa—Wabash, Entire System 

lowa—Sioux City, Bryant, Crescent Park, Everett, 
Franklin, Hunt, Lowell, McKinley, Washington 

MassacHUSETTS—Beverly, Farms 

New York—Lockport, DeWitt Clinton, Charlotte 
Cross, Hawley Street, John Pound, Walnut St. 

Oxn1o—Lorain, Hawthorne Junior High, Whittier 
Jr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Drezel Hiil, 
town, Entire System 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Frank Roane 

Wisconsin—Kenosha, Lincoln Jr. High 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Phoenix, Wilson 

ILLiNois—Decatur, Roosevelt Jr. High 
InpIANA—South Bend, Entire System 

lowa—Siour City, Riverview, Whittier 

Maine—Caribou, High; Portland, Morrill, Oakdale, 
Vaughan St. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Harrison 

New York—Rome, Jay St. 

Onto—Lorain, Irving, Irving Jr. High, Longfellow, 
Longfellow Jr. High; Rossford, Rossford High, 
Walnut St. 

Vircinia—Lynchburg, Biggers 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Flagstaff, Entire System 

CaLirornta—Monrovia, Monroe (Orange Ave.) 

CoLorano—Englewood, Hawthorne 

DELAWARE—T ownsend, Townsend 

lvano—Idaho Falls, Eagle Rock, East Side, Riverside 

ILLINoIsS—E/mhurst, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Jackson- 
ville, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, David Prince 
Jr. High, Washington; Naperville, Entire System 

Ixpiana—Fort Wayne, Lakeside, Riverside; Michi- 
_gan City, Harrison, Jefferson 

Kansas—Kansas City, Entire System; Leavenworth, 
incoin 

Matne—Portland, Isabella Garvin, Libby, Lincoln Jr. 
High, McLellan, Presumpscot, Roosevelt, Sherman 
Winndergarten, Walker Manual Training West, 

arc 

VAk¥LaND—Sudlersville, Sudlersville Sr. High 

MASSACHUSETTS—Everett, E. E. Hale; Melrose, 
Whittier 

NINNESoTA—Minneapolis, Simmons 

‘EBRASKA—Omaha, Jackson 


Sedalia, Entire 


Garrattford; Doyles- 
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Nevapa—Reno, McKinley Park 

New JersEy—Englewood, Franklin 

Oxn10o—Brecksville, North Royalton Cons.; Chagrin 
Falls, Beechwood; Columbus, Fourth St.; Logan 
County, Entire System; Lorain, Entire System; 
Marion, Greenwood; Olmsted Falls, Olmsted Falls; 
Solon, Solon Cons. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, Columbia; Munhall, En- 
tire System 

TENNESSEE—Shelby County, Entire System 

Texas—Waco, Brook Ave. 

Utan—Bingham Canyon, Bingham Central, Bingham 
Jr. & Sr. High, Copperton Elem.; Highland Boy, 
Upper Bingham; Draper, Jr. High & Elem.; Lark, 
Lark; Midvale, Jr. High & Elem., South Jordan 
Elem., Union Jr. High & Elem., West Jordan Jr. 
High & Elem.; Riverton, Jr. High & Elem.; Sandy, 
Butler, Crescent Elem., Granite, Jordan Sr. High, 
Sandy Jr. High & Elem. 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Miller Park, Ruffner, John 
Wyatt 

Wyominc—Casper, McKinley 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Avondale 

District or CotuMBia—Washington, Polk 

GeEorGcia—A tlanta, Whitefoord Ave. 

Ipano—lIdaho Falls, Entire System 

Inp1ANA—Fort Wayne, Harmar Intermediate 

Kentucky—Louisville, I. N. Bloom, Emmet Field 

Matne—Portland, Allen, Staples, Summit St. 

MassacHvUsETTs—Beverly, Cove; Newton, Lincoln- 
Eliot; Plymouth, Cornish 

MINnNESoTA—Minneapolis, Whittier 

New JersEY—Asbury Park, Asbury Park High, 
Bond St., Bradley; Atlantic City, Boys’ Voca- 
tional; Bridgeton, Monroe St.; East Orange, 
Washington; North Plainfield, Somerset 

New Yorx—Lockport, Emma Belknap 

: eee Main St.; Walbridge, Lake Twp. 

ent. 

PENNSYLVANIA—New Kensington, Entire System; 
Reading, 1oth & Green St.; Slippery Rock, State 
Teachers College; York, Entire System 

Texas—Dallas, Sam Houston 

WASHINGTON—S pokane, Rogers High 

Wisconsin—New London, Entire System 

Wyrominc—Casper, Casper Jr. High 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


CaLiFornia—Atascadero, Atascadero Elem.; Santa 
Barbara, Montecito Union Elem. 

CoLtorapo—Englewood, Lowell 

ILLt1no1s—Decatur, Dennis, Mary W. French, Gar- 
field, E. A. Gastman, Johns Hill Jr. High, Oak- 
land, Riverside, Ullrich, Warren; Elmhurst, Haw- 
thorne 

Inp1ANA—Michigan City, Central, Eastport, Isaac C. 
Elston Jr. High, Isaac C. Elston Sr. High, Gar- 
field, Park 

———n Entire System; Paola, Paola Sr. 

1g 

Matne—Portland, Thomas B. Reed 

MicHiGANn—Detroit, Coolidge 

New JersEY—Asbury Park, Entire System; Carney's 
Point, John J. Pershing; Dunellen, Lincoln No. 2, 
Whittier No. 1 

New Mexico—Roswell, Missouri 

New York—Schenectady, Brandywine Ave. 

Outo—Columbus, Leonard; Youngstown, Bancroft 

PENNSYLVANIA—Clifton Heights, Clifton Heights, 
Clifton Heights Boro, Clifton Heights High; 
Drexel Hill, Drexel Hill; Glenolden, Glen-Nor Sr. 


High, Glenolden; Marcus Hook, Elementary; 
Media, Elementary, Media High, Sandy Bank, 
Upper Providence Twp.; Norwood, Norwood; 


Sharon Hill, Sharon Hill Sr. High; Summit Hill, 
Entire System; Upland, Upland Boro 
Texas—Houston, Park Place 
VirGinta—Lynchburg, West End; Richmond, Oak 
Grove 
Wisconsin—Madison, Emerson 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


CaLiIFoRNIA—Anaheim, La Palma 

I_tt1no1is—Decatur, Centennial Jr. 
Grant, Lincoln, Pugh, Washington 

Inp1ANA—Fort Wayne, Franklin; Indianapolis, P. S. 
No. 3; Seymour, Emerson, Lincoln, Riley, Wash- 
ington 

Matne—Portland, Long Island 

MassacHusETts—Everett, Hancock; Melrose, Calvin 
Coolidge, Ripley, Winthrop 

Missourt—Kansas City, Foster Opportunity 

New Jersey—Alloway, Alloway Twp.; Hopewell, 
Hopewell; North Plainfield, Harrison; Pitman, 
Elwood Kindle, W. C. K. Walls; Ridgefield Park, 
Lincoln 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Eugene Field; Roswell, 
Mark Howell 


High, Durfee, 


1941 





Oxn10—Alliance, Entire System; Columbus, Hubbard 


Ave.; Goshen, Entire System; Marion, Forest 

Lawn, Oak St., Olney Ave., Pearl St. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Dormont, Kelton 
Texas—Teaarkana, Texarkana Jr. College 
Uran—Logan, Entire System 
V IRGINIA—Richmond, Grace Arents 
Wyominc—Casper, Roosevelt 

THIRTEEN YEARS 

Itt1no1s—Decatur, Entire System; Silvis, Silvis 


McKinley Platoon 
Inp1ANA—I/ndianapolis, Frances Willard No. 80 
Kansas—Wichita, Carleton, Kellogg, Lowell, Park, 
Skinner, Washington 
Missouri—Kansas City, J. C. Nichols; Maryville, 
Entire System 
New JerseEy—Camden, Yorkship; Montclair, George 
Inness Jr. High 
New York—Hartsdale, Hartsdale 
Ou10o—Marion, North Main St., Oakland Heights 
PENNSYLVANIA—Reading, 15th & Perkiomen Ave. 
Utan—Nebo Dist., Entire System 
VeERMoNT—Bellows Falls, Atkinson St. 


TWELVE YEARS 


Arizona—Clifton, Chase Creek, Clifton High 

CaLiFrorNiA—Coronado, Coronado; Pismo 
Pismo 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Silver Lane, South 
Grammar 

DELAWARE—Odessa, Odessa, St. Georges, Commo- 
dore MacDonough 

Georcia—Atlanta, S. M. Inman, Moreland 

Itt1no1is—DeKalb, DeKalb Twp. High; Elmhurst, 
Old Field, Washington 

InpraAna—Pendleton, Entire System 

Kansas—Wichita, College Hill, Lincoln, Sunnyside, 
Waco, Woodland 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, McKinley 

Nevapa—S parks, Kate M. Smith 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Richmond Ave.; Vent- 
nor, Ventnor Ave. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, John Marshall 

New Yorx—Lockport, Entire System 

Oxu10—Clinton County, Entire System; Columbus, 
Everett Jr. High, Garfield, Highland; Rossford, 
Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hanover, Eichelberger Elem., Han- 
over St., High St.; Munhall, Franklin, Homestead 
Park, Nineteenth St. 

Texas—Dallas, Arcadia Park 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Ca.LiFornia—National City, Entire System; Stock- 
ton, Jefferson 

CoLoravo—Fowler, Park 

DELAWARE—Eastern New Castle County, Entire Sys- 
tem 

FLoripa—St. Petersburg, Child’s 
Seminole Elem. 

GeorGia—Atlanta, Inman Park 

ILLtino1s—Evanston, Evanston Twp. High; Puffer, 
Puffer 

InDIANA—I ndianapolis, P. S. No. 64 

Kansas—H utchinson, Allen; Wichita, Fairmount 

Maine—Portland, Open Air 

MassacHvusetts—Beverly, Ryal 
White St. 

MicH1iGAN—Saginaw, Otto Roeser 

Missouri—Kansas City, Hale H. Cook 

NesBraskA—Grand Island, Lincoln 

Nevapa—Battle Mountain, Lander Co. High No. 2 

New Jersey—Carney's Point, Lafayette 

New York—Lockport, Washington Hunt 

Oun10o—Lindsey, Washington Twp.; Madison, North 
Madison; Sandusky County, Entire System 

OxLaHoMa—Tulsa, Riverview 


Bea h, 


Park; Tampa, 


Side; Springfield, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Bloomsburg, State Teachers Col- 
lege; Halifax, Halifax Boro; Morrisville, Capitol 
View, Manor Park; New Kensington, Martin, 
Valley Heights; York, Arch St. 

Vircinita—Hopewell, DuPont; Newport News, 
Booker Washington 

TEN YEARS 

Avaska—Cordova, Entire System 

Arizona—Clifton, Entire System 

CaALiForRNIA—Riverside, Magnolia 

ILtt1no1is—Elmhurst, New Field; Lebanon, Entire 


System; Naperville, Granger Cons. 
InpIANA—Seymour, Entire System 
Kansas—Hays, Lincoln, Washington; Hutchinson, 
Central 
Maine—Portland, Bethel Kindergarten, Peary Kin- 
dergarten 
MassacHusETTts—Waltham, North Jr. High 
Micuican—Detroit, Mason 
MInNEsota—Minneapolis, Lyndale 
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Missourt—Kansas City, Allen, E. 

tag a Jr. High 
JersEY—Atlantic City, Admin. Bldg. 

oe Mexico—Albuquerque, Coronado 

New Yorx—Endicott, Geo. F. Johnson; Geneseo, 
State Normal; Jrondequoit, Seneca; Rochester, 
Laurelton Grammar; Solvay, Intermediate 

Oxn10—Alliance, Parkway No. 13; Columbus, Doug- 
las; Dayton, Fort McKinley; Garfield Heights, Gar- 
field; Madison, Homer Kimball; Willoughby, Mc- 
Kinley 

PENNSYLVANIA—Grove City, Entire System; Kno-z- 
ville, WKnoxville Boro; Lawrenceville, Lawrence- 
ville Boro; New Kensington, Fifth Ave., Fourth 
Ward, Mt. Vernon, Parnassus Jr. High; York, 
Phineas Davis Jr. High, Duke, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Edgar F. Smith Jr. High 

TeExas—Dallas, T. C. Hassell 

Vircinia—Norfolk, Coleman Place; Richmond, 
Bellevue, John B. Cary, Chimborazo, Helen Dick- 
inson 


F. Swinney, 


NINE YEARS 


CaLirornia—Sunnyvale, Sunnyvale 
I_tino1is—Decatur, Special Teachers and Supvrs., 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. High; Freeport, Harlem; 
Lebanon, Grade, Lebanon Com. Sr. High 
Ward; 


Fort Wayne, Miner, — c. 

"Indianapolis, Washington No. 

MaAssacHUSETTS—Acushnet, M. S. — Holden, 
Chaffins 

Mississippi—Clarksdale, Entire System 

Missouri—St. Louis, Dewey, Lincoln, Rock Spring 

Nevapva—Boulder City, Entire System 

New Jersey—Leonia, Leonia; North Plainfield, 
Watchung; Princeton, Princeton 

New York—Mechanicville, P. S. No. 4; Rome, 
Columbus, East Rome 

Oxu1o—Youngstown, East High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Covington, Putnam Twp.; Hanover, 
Walnut St.; Langhorne, Langhorne-Middletown 
Elem., Langhorne-Middletown High; Mansfield, 
Sr. High; Munhall, Woodlawn; Newport, Fourth 
St. Bldg.; Reading, Buttonwood & Pear St., 
Eleventh & Pike St., Elm & Moss St., 16th & 
Hawk St., 17th & Cotton St., Spring & Moss St., 
Washington & Rose St.; Terrace, Mifflin Twp. 

Texas—Dallas, Richard Lagow, San Jacinto 

Vv IRGINIA—H ope well, Patrick Copeland 

W sconsin—Milz vaukee, U. S. Grant, William Mc- 

Kinley 


EIGHT YEARS 


CaLirorniA—Riverside, Palm 


; 2 

FLor1pa—Homestead, Redland Elem., Redland Jr.- 
Sr. High; Miami, Riverside 

IpaHo—Albion, State Normal 

InpIANA—I/ ndianapolis, Stephen Foster No. 67, P. S. 
No. 1, P. S. No. 87; Rushville, Belle Gregg 

Kansas—Cullison, Entire System; Hutchinson, 
Roosevelt; Wichita, Finn, Irving, Longfellow, 
Robinson, Willard 

Kentucky—Richmond, Eastern Ky. State Teachers 
College 

Matne—Portland, Cummings, 
Monument St., Riverside 

MassacuuseTts—Beverly, Centerville; Malden, 
mont, Leonard 

Micu1Gan—Detroit, Nichols, Ruthruff; River Rouge, 
Ann Visgar 

Missouri—St. Louis, Jefferson, Stix 

New JersEY—Atlantic City, Monterey Ave. Girls’ 
Voc., Pa. Ave., Texas Ave.; Glen Rock, R. E. 
Byrd; Manasquan, Entire System; Pitman, Entire 
System 

New Yorxe—Mechanicville, Entire System 

Outo—Akron, Harris, Hotchkiss, Lincoln; Delphos, 
Jefferson; Fremont, Riley Twp.; Garfield Heights, 
Entire System; Greenford, Greenford High; 
Marion, Glenwood, Mark, Silver St.; St. Bernard, 
St. Bernard; Wyoming, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hanover, Eichelberger Sr. 
Millerton, Jackson Twp.; Nanticoke, 
tem; Wellsboro, Wellsboro Sr. & Jr. 
Homestead, West Homestead Boro 

Texas—Dallas, James Bowie, John H. Reagan 

Utraun—Jordan Dist., Entire System; Juab Dist., 
tire System; Salt Lake City, Onequa 

Vircinrta—Lynchburg, Thomas C. Miller; Richmond, 
Nathaniel Bacon 

W isconstn—Milwaukee, Henry W. Longfellow, 36th 
St.; Superior, Franklin, Itasca 


SEVEN YEARS 


ALasxa—Juneau, Entire System 

District oF Co.tuMB1a—Washington, Benning, N. P. 
Gage, Gales, Shepherd 

Ipano—Lewiston, Whitman 

ILL1No1is—Sterling, Union Schools, Dist. No. 11 

Inp1ana—Bloomington, Hunter; Fort Wayne, J. S. 
Irwin; Indianapolis, Austin H. Brown No. 6, 
Henry P. Coburn No. 66, P. S. No. 13, P. S. No. 
78, Riversid2 No. 44; Rushville, Graham 

Towa—Sioux City, Bancroft, Grant, Irving 

Kansas—Hays, Entire System; Valley Falls, Entire 
System; Wichita, Entire System 

KENTUCKY—Owensboro, Entire System 

MatnE—Old Orchard Beach, Old Orchard Beach 
Elem., Old Orchard Beach Jr.-Sr. High; Saco, 
Entire System 

MassacuHvusetts—Brookline, Geo. S. Baldwin; 
Holden, Rice; Swampscott, Stanley 


Leland, 


Bel- 


Jackson, 


High; 
Entire Sys- 
High; West 


En- 
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Micuican—Detroit, Berry, Dixon, Hubert 

Missouri—Kansas City, Bancroft; St. Louis, Baden, 
Sigel, Wade 

Nevapa—Reno, Billinghurst Jr. High, Northside Jr. 
High, Southside; Sparks, Mary Lee Nichols 

New HampsHirE—Portsmouth, New Franklin 

New Yorx—Lockport, Lockport Part Time; Roches- 
ter, Indian Landing 

Nortu CaroLtina—Durham, Y. E. Smith 

Oxuto—Canton, John K. Baxter; Delphos, Lincoln; 
oie Entire System; Marion, Vernon Heights 
r. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Beaver Springs, Beaver Voc. High, 
Spring Twp. Cons.; Chambersburg, Entire System; 
Esterly, St. Lawrence Elem.; Freeburg, Freeburg; 
Middleburg, Kreamer, Middleburg, Middlecreek 
Twp.; Munhall, Andrew St.; Newport, Newport 
Jr.-Sr. High; Port Allegany, Entire System; 
Shamokin Dam, Shamokin Dam Jr. High; Upper 
Moreland Twp., Entire System 

Texas—Dallas, Alamo, Leila P. Cowart, John F. 
Peeler 

UtTaH y, Emery; Ferron, Ferron Elem., South 
Emery High; Huntington, Huntington Elem., 
North Emery High; Orangeville, Orangeville; Salt 
Lake City, Highland Park 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Fort Hill; 
lin,, Robert Fulton, Springfield 

West VirGinita—Hinton, Greenbrier 

Wisconsin—North Fond du Lac, Entire System 


SIX YEARS 


Avaska—Haycock, Territorial 
CaLirornia—Burbank, Burbank; El Centro, Hard- 
ing; Monterey, Del Monte; Westwood, Westwood 
Jr.-Sr. High 
FLor1ipa—Miami, Southside 
InLt1nois—Momence, Entire System 
Inp1aNa—Hammond, Harding; Indianapolis, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson No. 58, P. S. No. 20, P. S. No. 
85; Kokomo, Douglas; Noblesville, Third Ward 
=o City, Hawthorne, Hobson, Joy, Roose- 
velt 
Kansas—Coffeyville, Entire System; 
Lincoln; Paola, Entire System 
Loutst1anAa—Grand Chenier, Grand Chenier High 
Matne—Portland, Longfellow 
MassacHuUSETTs—Levington, Hancock 
Micuican—Albion, Entire System; Detroit, Angell 
MinnEsota—Minneapolis, Thomas Lowry 
Missouri—St. Louis, Sherman 
Nevapa—Elko, Elko, Elko Co. High; Reno, Mary S. 
Doten, Orvis Ring; Sparks, Robert H. Mitchell, 
Sr. High, Sparks Jr. High 
New JersEy—New Brunswick, Washington No. 5 
New York—Endicott, Geo. H. Nichols 
Ou1to—Canton, Theodore Roosevelt; East Cleveland, 
Chambers; Gibsonburg, Rollersville; Helena, He- 
lena Dist.; Woodville, Woodville 
OKLAHOMA—Tulsa, Sidney Lanier 
Orecon—Bandon, Bandon; Bend, Allen 
Marshfield, Bunker Hill 
PENNSYLVANIA—Antrim, Duncan Twp.; Arnot, Bloss 
Twp.; Blossburg, Blossburg Boro; Elkland, Elk- 
land Boro; Gaines, Gaines Twp.; Imperial, Find- 
ley Voc.; Liberty, Liberty Boro; Little Marsh, 
Chatham Twp.; Mainesburg, Sullivan Twp.; Mar- 
cus Hook, Marcus Hook Jr. High; Middlebury 
Center, Middlebury Twp.; Morris, Morris Twp.; 
Morris Run, Hamilton Twp.; Nelson, Nelson 
Twp.; Osceola, Osceola Twp.; Reading, 13th & 
Union St., Schuylkill Ave. & Greenwich; Rutland, 
Rutland Twp.; Sabinsville, Clymer Twp.; Tioga, 
Tioga Boro; Wellsboro, Charleston Twp., Union 
Twp.; Westfield, Westfield Twp. Cons.; W’yn- 
cote, Thomas Williams Jr. High 
SoutH Daxota—Sioux Falls, Hawthorne 
Texas—Dallas, David Crockett, Margaret B. Hen- 
derson, Lida Hooe, Oran M. Roberts; Texarkana, 
Dunbar High 
Utan—Castle Dale, Castle Dale Elem., Central 
High; Elmo, Elmo; Ogden, Weber Co. Sr. High 
Vircinta—Hopewell, Entire System; Newport News, 
John Marshall; Norfolk, Great Bridge High, Ingle- 
side; Richmond, Geo. Thorpe 
WaASHINGTON—S pokane, Whittier; Walla 
Baker, Sharpstein 
West Vircinta—Charleston, Littlepage 
Wisconstn—Racine, Stephen Bull, Garfield, William 
Horlick Sr. High, Jefferson, North Racine, Wash- 
ington Jr. High; Superior, Carpenter 


FIVE YEARS 


Avaska—Fairbanks, Entire System; Kodiak, Long- 
wood Territorial; Naknek, Naknek (North); 
Tanana, Tanana Territorial; Teller, Teller; Val- 
dez, Ellamar 

Ar1zona—Mesa, Entire System 

CaLiFrornia-——Alhambra, Marguerita; Chico, College 
Elem.; El Segundo, El Segundo; Hermosa Beach, 
Entire System; Laguna Beach, Entire System; 
Monrovia, Santa Fe; Monterey, Oak Grove; Nes- 
tor, Southwest Jr. High 

CoLtorapo—Englewood, Washington; Windsor, Wind- 
sor Elem. Platoon 

Con 

DELAwARE—Houston, Houston 

District oF CoLtuMB1a—Washington, Bunker Hill, 
Cranch, Fairbrother, Logan, Crosby Noyes, Ta- 
koma 

FLoripa—Miami, Santa Clara, Shadowlawn; Miami 
Beach, Central Beach; Tampa, Jackson 

GeorGcia—Atlanta, Morningside 


Richmond, Frank- 


Dodge City, 


Platoon; 


Walla, 
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ILLinois—Bridgeport, Seed, Tracy Jr. High; Fa. 
wardsville, Columbus, Edwardsville Jr. High, 
claire, Lincoln; Enfield, Enfield High; p soled 
Miller; Gavin, Gavin; Harrisburg, Bayliss, Jr. 
High 

Inpiana—Bruceville, Entire System; Evansville 
Harwood; Fort Wayne, Harrison Hill; Greentown. 
Union Twp. Cons. ; eS F. S. Mo. 24. 
P. S. No. 35, P. S. No. 52, P. S. No. 86; Muncie 
Harrison, Riley; © aed Lincoln Sr. High, 
Vincennes Twp. 

Iowa—Sioux City, East Jr. High, Webster, Wey 
Jr. High; Waterloo, Edison, Emerson, ‘Teving 
Whittier ‘ 

Kansas—Dodge City, Entire System; Kingsdown, 
Entire System; Olathe, Entire System; Spearville. 
Spearville; Wichita, Boys Farm 

KENTU cky—Burdine, Burdine; Dunham, Dunham: 
Kenton County, Entire System; Louisville, Albert 
S. Brandeis, Geo. D. Prentice; McRoberts, Me. 
Roberts Jr. High 

Lovuistana—Bordelonville, Bordelonville; New (Oy. 
leans, P. A. Capdau | 


MaryLanp—Brunswick, Brunswick High, East 
Brunswick, West Brunswick; Knoxville, Knoxville: 
Thurmont, Creagerstown 

MassacHusEtts—Brookline, 
Melrose, Franklin, Melrose High; Swampscott, 
Clarke; Waltham, Royal E. Robbins 

MicH1GAN—A/ma, Wright Ave.; Bay City, Trom. 
bley; Detroit, John J. Bagley, Barstow, Beard, 
Bellevue, Burbank, Burgess, Cadillac, Columbian, 
Craft, Edgewood, Gardner, Jacoby, Northville 
Open Air, Parke, Pierce, Robinson, Thirkell, 
Wayne, Williams; River Rouge, Furgason; Sayi- 
naw, Houghton 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Hale 

Nesraska—Potter, Sr. High 

NEw JersEY—North Plainfield, East End, West End; 
Plainfield, Irving, Jefferson 

New York—Lockport, Arnold; Schenectady, Ham. 
ilton, Nott Terrace, Yates; White Plains, Quaker 
Ridge (Scarsdale No. 2) 

NortH Carotina—High Point, Johnson St. 

Outo—Canton, Dueber; Galion, Entire System: 
Independence, Independence Cons.; Mulberry, 
Miami Twp. Rural; South Euclid, Green Road 
Vickery, Townsend "Twp.; “ Wyoming, Hillcrest 

Orecon—Bandon, Bandon High 

PeNNSYLVANIA—Dauphin, Middle Paxton Twp; 
Harrisburg, Penbrook Boro; High Spire, High 
Spire Boro; Hummelstown, Hummelstown Boro; 
Middletown, Londonderry Twp.; Millersburg, Mil- 
lersburg Boro; Oberlin, Swatara Twp.; Paztanyg, 
Paxtang Boro; Reading, Elm & Madison Ave., 
Northmont, Tyson-Schoener; Rutledge, Rutledge 
Boro; Swarthmore, Rutgers Ave. Elem. 

TEN NESSEE—K noxville, Claxton 

Texas—Dallas, John Henry Brown, Colonial 

Utran—Eden, Eden; Emery County, Entire Sys- 
tem; Farr West, Farr West; Harrisville, Harris. 
ville; Hooper, Hooper Jr. High; Huntsville, 
Huntsville; Kanesville, Kanesville; Liberty, Lib- 
erty; Ogden, Burch Creek Jr. High, Plain City Jr. 
High, Pleasant View, West Weber Jr. High, 
Wilson Jr. High; Riverdale, Riverdale Jr. High; 
Roy, Uintah; Salt Lake City, Oquirrh; Taylor, 
Taylor 

Vircinra—Nansemond County, 
Richmond, Ginter Park 

WasHiNGton—Walla Walla, Washington 

West Vircinta—Bluefield, Beaver High, 
Charleston, Tiskelwah; Raysal, Raysal 
] Entire System; 
Victor L. Berger, Tippecanoe 


FOUR YEARS 


ALABAMA—Geraldine, 
Lexington High 
Avaska—Ketchikan, Entire System; King Cove, 
King Cove; Minto, U. S. Government; Newhaleu, 
Indian; Wrangell, Entire System 

CaLiFoRNIA—Corcoran, Corcoran Union Sr. High; 
Monrovia, Wild Rose; Spadra, Spadra 

CoLorapo—Louisville, Entire System 

DELAWARE—Magnolia, Magnolia 

District or CoLumMB1a—Washington, Eaton, Woot: 
ridge 

FLoripa—Babson Park, Babson Park; Miami, Miami 
Shores, Silver Bluff; Miami Springs, Miami 
Springs; Sarasota, Bay Haven, Southside; Souti 
Miami, South Miami; Tampa, Grover Cleveland 

GeorGia—Albany, Broad St.; Atlanta, Milton Ave. 

ItL1no1s—Chicago, Peirce; Jacksonville, Entire 
System; Peoria, White 

Inp1IANA—Arcadia, Arcadia Cons.; Brazil, Alabama; 
Indianapolis, P. S. No. 75; Muncie, Emerson; 
Noblesville, First Ward 

Kansas—El Dorado, Jr. High; Parsons, Entire Sys 
tem; Winona, Entire System 

Kentucky—Louisv ille, Geo. Rogers Clark 

Louistana—Avoyelles Parish, Entire System; Lake 
Charles, Grand Lake Sr. High 

MaitnE—Gorham, Western State Normal; Portland, 
Home Economics Dept., Pearl St. Kindergarten; 
Westbrook, Forest St. 

MaryLtanpo—Buckeystown, Buckeystown; Northeast, 
Northeast Elem.; Rising Sun, Calvert; Unioi 
Bridge, Johnsville; Walkersville, Walkersville 
High 

Micuican—Detroit, Mann; Hastings, 
tem; Saginaw, Crary-Lincoln 

MinneEsota—Minneapolis, Bryn Mawr, 


William H. Lincoln: 


Entire System; 


Harry; 


Milwaukee, 


Entire System; Lexingtou, 


Entire Sys 


Clinton 
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 <sstPPI—Jackson, Edward L. Bailey Jr. High, 
“Duling, Robert E. Lee, J. L. Power ; 

jss0uRt St. a Field, Special No. 14, 
- Nashington Voc. is 
ede 09 ‘ine; Reno, Mount Rose; Winne- 
‘mucca, Winnemucca 

we HAMPSHIRE—Portsmouth, Farragut 

i Jersey—Irvington, Irvington High, Myrtle 
Ave No. 12; Newark, South Tenth St.; North 
Plainfield, Entire System; Plainfield, Washington ; 
Ridgefield Park, Grant; Union, Jefferson; Ventnor, 
Troy Ave.; Vineland, Kingman 

-;w Mex1co—Roswell, South Hill 

-y YorK—Bellport, Bellport High; Center Mo- 
yiches, Center Moriches High; Endicott, George 
W. Johnson ; Manorville, West Manorville; Pur- 
chase, Purchase 

\z10 -Burgoon, Jackson Cent. ; Canton, Garfield, 
Flizabeth Harter, Stark; Cincinnati, Theo. Roose- 
yelt; Fremont, Rice Twp.;, Lime City, Lime City; 
Loudonville, Loudonville Elem.; Loveland, Entire 
System; Marion, Geo. Washington; Senecaville, 
Entire System; Stoutsville, Clearcreek Twp.; 
Washington Court House, Cherry Hill 

\xLAHOMA—T ulsa, Jefferson 

jecoN—La Grande, Riveria 

syNSYLVANIA—Berlin, Berlin-Brothersvalley No. 5; 
Carnegie, Rosslyn Farms; Cheltenham Twp., En- 
tire System; Colonial, Lower Paxton Twp.; Eldred, 
Eldred Twp. Cons. ; Elizabethville, Elizabethville 
Boro; Flemington, Flemington High; Library, 
Bethel Twp.; Prospect Park, Jr.-Sr. High, Lincoln 
Ave, Prospect Park Boro, Washington Ave.; 
Reading, Chas. S. Foos, Millmont, Amanda E. 
Stout, 12th & Buttonwood; Swarthmore, College 
Ave. Elem.; Tioga County, Entire System; West- 
ville, Washington Twp. 

ovtH CaROLINA—Batesburg, Liberty Hill, Samaria; 
Gilbert, Boiling Springs; Irmo, Irmo; Leesville, 
Climax; Lexington County, Entire System; West 
Columbia, Entire System 

ovtH Daxota—Nisland, Entire System 

ENNESSEE—K noxville, Flenniken 

rxas—Dallas, Stephen J. Hay, Geo. Peabody, 
Ascher Silberstein, T. G. Terry 

inGINIA—Norfolk, John Marshall; Portlock, Port- 
lock High; Richmond, East End Jr. High, Wil- 
liam Fox, Patrick Henry, Powhatan 
‘asHINGTON—Walla Walla, Edison 

‘est Vircin1Aa—Belle, Belle Elem.; LeSage, Cox 
Landing; Milton, Milton Center; Sissonville, 
Sissonville 


THREE YEARS 


taskA—Ketchikan, High, White Cliff; Ninilchik, 
Ninilchik; Palmer, Entire System; Valdez, High 
RKANSAS—Greenwood, Entire System 
ALIFORNIA—Burbank, Abraham Lincoln; El Se- 
gundo, Entire System; Monterey, Entire System 
ELAWARE—M ilton, Milton 

isTRICT OF CoLUMBIA—Washington, Kingman 
EoRGIA—Columbus, Eleventh St., Linwood, Mc- 
Ilhenny, North Highlands, Rose Hill, St. Elmo, 
Sixteenth St., Wynnton 

uNnois—Decatur, Oak Grove; Harrisburg, Horace 


Mann; Lanark, Lanark Grade; Peoria, Calvin 
Coolidge; Silvis, Entire System; Springfield, 
Stuart 


wwIANA—Brazil, Sr. High; Converse, Richland 
Twp.; Decker, Orrville; Fort Wayne, Allen Co. 
Orphans’ Home, South Side Sr. High; Jndianapo- 
lis, Parkview No. 81, P. S. No. 53; Lafayette, 
Centennial; Muncie, Washington; Osceola, Osceola 
ansas—Marysville, Entire System 
ENTUCKY—Jenkins, Dunham High, Jenkins High; 
Owensboro, Paul Dunbar, Western High 
UlsiAaNA—Claiborne Parish, Entire System; John- 
son Bayou, Johnson Bayou Cons. 

AINE—Dayton, Burnham Grammar, Clark, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, Union; Saco, Ferry, Locke, Sawyer 
ARYLAND—Elkton, Cherry Hill; Emmitsburg, Em- 
mitsburg Elem., Emmitsburg High; Frederick, 
Parkway, Urbana 

ASSACHUSETTS—Arlington, Parmenter; Brookline, 
Sewall; Holden, Jefferson; Melrose, Lincoln 
\CHIGAN—Detroit, Burt, Division of Instruction, 
Estabrook, Hally, Hillger, Jones, King, Long- 
fellow, Marr Training, McKerrow, Newberry, 
Noble, Pulaski, Richard, Tilden, Wingert; Ham- 
tramck, Dickinson; Hastings, Sr. High 
bISSISSIPPI—Clarksdale, Sunflower Cons.; Jackson, 
Enochs Jr. High 

IssoURI—St. Louis, Wayman Crow, Stowe Teach- 
ers College 

EVADA—Goldfield, County High; Mineral County, 
| Entire System; Wells, Wells Cons. No. 1 

EW HAMPSHIRE—Lyme, Lyme Plain 

W JERsEY—Camden, Liberty; Jrvington, Madison 
Ave, ; Newark, Miller St. 

> York—Bayport, Bayport High; Brookhaven, 
puth Haven; Holbrook, Holbrook; Middle Island, 
=. Middle Island; Ocean Beach, Ocean Beach; 
Rocky Point, Rocky Point 

10—Carey, Entire System; Columbus, First Ave- 
enue; Fremont, Fremont Ross Sr. High; Loudon- 
ville, Entire System; South Euclid, Victory Park; 
5, 27ren, Central Jr. High; Washington Court 
pTouse, Entire System; Youngstown, Taft 

j NNSYLVANIA—M unhall, Marigold St.; Snyder 
hire Entire System; Somerset County, En- 
oN ystem; Upper Darby, Aroniminck 
ee Dakota—Sioux Falls, Bancroft 

NNESSEE—K noxville, Brownlow, Mynders 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOLS 
100 PERCENT SINCE I920 


The schools of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, have 
been 100 percent in 
NEA membership for 
twenty-one years. L. 
P. Goodrich is superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The photo shows the 

entrance to the Class- 

room Unit, Fond du Lac 
Senior Highschool. 


Trexas—Amarillo, Pleasant Valley; Dallas, William 
Lipscomb, Ben Milan, William B. Travis, Win- 
netka 

Utau—Ogden, North Ogden Jr. High; Roy, Roy 
Jr. High; Slaterville, Slaterville; Springville, 
Springville Jr. High 

VERMONT—Graniteville, Lower Graniteville 

WasHincton—Clallam Bay, Clallam Bay 
Sequim, Sequim Cons. 

West VirGinita-—Charleston, Robins; Colcord, Col- 
cord Elem.; Newell, Newell Fourth St.; Squire, 
Public 

Wisconstn—Madison, Franklin; 
Fratt, Howell, Janes Elem., 
Elem., Theo. Roosevelt, Winslow 


High; 


Racine, N. D. 
Henry Mitchell 


TWO YEARS 


ALasaAMA—Birmingham, Seventeenth St.; Florence, 
Greenhill 

Aaska—Cordova, High, U. S. Govt.; Kodiak, En- 
tire System; Valdez, Entire System 

Artzona—Phoenizx, Roosevelt 

CaLiFOoRNIA—Anaheim, Broadway; Burbank, Ralph 
W. Emerson, Joaquin Miller; Etiwanda, Eti- 
wanda; Los Angeles, Clifford St., Hammel St.; 
Riverside, Grant, Lowell Elem. 

Co_toravpo—Denver, Manual Training High; Grand 
Junction, Columbus 

re Penn, Kirkwood No. 88, Port Penn 

0. 63 

District oF Cotums1a—Washington, Cook, Fill- 
more, Hilton, Jefferson Jr. High, Peabody, Stanton 

FLoripa—Miam, Little River Elem., Little River 
Jr. High, Ada Merritt Jr. High; Sarasota, Central; 
Tampa, Theo. Roosevelt 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Forrest Ave., J. C. Murphy Jr. 
High; Columbus, Entire System 

Ittinois—Carterville, Northside, Park; Du Quoin, 
Lincoln, West Park; Hoopeston, Entire System; 
Lanark, Entire System; La Salle, Campbell School 
of Arts, Jackson, Lincoln, Matthiessen; Peoria, 
Columbia Elem.; Robinson, Entire System 

Inp1anA—Fontanet, Fontanet High; Granger, Harris 
Twp. Cons.; Jndianapolis, Ben Davis No. 10, 
Calvin Fletcher Jr. High, Theo. Potter Fresh Air 
No. 74, P. S. No. 23, P. S. No. 50; Jeffersonville, 
Ingramville; Lakeville, Lakeville Elem.; Logans- 
port, Columbia, Franklin, Longfellow, McKinley, 
Tipton, Washington, Daniel Webster; Michigan 
City, Entire System; Mishawaka, Kennedy; 
North Liberty, Crumstown; Rushville, Havens; 
South Bend, Center Twp., Stuckey; Terre Haute, 
Fort Harrison 

Towa—Sioux City, Leeds High, Smith; Waterloo, 
West Side Schools, Entire System 

Kansas—Meade, Entire System; Wichita, Friendly 
Gables, John Marshall 

Kentucky—Beattyville, Lee Co. High; Hardin 
Co., Entire System; Jenkins, Entire System 
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Cameron, Creole High; 


Lovistana—Cameron, 
Creole, Little Chenier; Gueydan, Klondike; Marks- 


ville, Red River; Minden, Harris Cons. High; 
Moncla, Moncla; Moreauville, Kleinwood 
Mary_anpo—Colora, Colora; Frederick Co., Entire 


System; Glen Burnie, Richard Henry Lee; Kits- 
miller, Entire System; Millington, Bayview No. 
130; Rising Sun, Rising Sun 

MassacHusSETTts—Malden, Emerson, Lincoln Elem.; 
Newton Lower Falls, Hamilton; Stoneham, Jr. 
High; Webster, Filmer 

MicuiGan—Detroit, Arthur, Cooke, Fitzgerald, 
Goodale, Hanstein, Irving, Parkman; WRiver 
Rouge, Dunn 

Minnesotra-—Minneapolis, Lind, Wenonah 

Missourit—-St. Louis, Dunnica Ave., Sumner High 
Prep., Vashon Prep. 

Nevapa-—Goldfield, Goldtield 

NEw HamMpsHireE-—Charlestown, Langdon; Etna, 
Etna; Lyme, Lyme Chesley; Lyme Whipple, Lyme 
Whipple 

New JersEy—Atlantic City, Special Class Dept.; 
Belleville, P. S. No. 3; Camden, Dudley; Chatham, 


Chatham Twp.; Englewood, Cleveland; Glen 
Rock, Central, Glen Rock Jr. High; Trenton, 
Eldridge Park 
New Yorx—Schenectady, Woodlawn; Shoreham, 


Shoreham; Suffern, Entire System 

NortH Caro_ina—Creswell, Cherry 

Oxu1o—A melia, Amelia Village; Attica Rural Schools, 
Entire System; Cadiz, Entire System; Cambridge, 
Lofland; Cincinnati, Mechanical High, Peaslee; 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga Heights; Dayton, Franklin; 
Fremont, Entire System; Greenford, Entire Sys- 
tem; Lorain, Boone Elem.; Marion, Central fr. 
High, Thomas Edison Jr. High; Newton Falls, 
Braceville Twp. Cons.; Newtonsville, Newtons- 
ville Cons.; South Euclid, Charles F. Brush Sr. 
High; Wilmington, Jefferson Twp. 

OKLAHOMA—Britton, Britton Elem.; Oklahoma City, 
Emerson; Tulsa, Barnard, Lee, Longfellow 

OrEGON—Albany, Maple St.; Empire, Empire 

PENNSYLVANIA—-Edgemont, Edgemont Twp.; Gratz, 
Gratz Boro; Johnstown, Park Ave.; Swarth- 
more, Jr.-Sr. High 

SoutH CaroL_ina—Gilbert, Wateree; North, North 

TENNESSEE—Memphis, Cripple Children’s Hospital; 
Oakville, Oakville Sanatorium 

Texas—Amarillo, Bivins, Dwight W. 
Margaret Wills; Dallas, Cockrell Hill, 
Knight, Trinity Heights 

Utan—Salt Lake City, Franklin, Hamilton, Haw- 
thorne, Liberty; Uintah County, Entire System 

VerRMonT—Lyndonville, Lyndonville 

WasHINGTON—Yakima, Madison 

West VirGinta—Caretta, Public; Decota, Decota; 
Huntington, Jefferson; Killarney, Killarney 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Albert E. Kagel; Racine, 
Lincoln 

W yominc—Midwest, Midwest Sr. High 


Morrow, 
badiah 
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CURRENT YEAR 


ALABAMA—-Centerville, Antioch, Six Mile; Fort 
Payne, Adamsburg; Fyffe, Brown; Jasper, En- 
tire System; Lauderdale County, Entire System; 
Randolph, Randolph; Tuscaloosa, University 
Place; West Blocton, Grey Hill, River Bend, 
West Blocton 

Auaska——-A fognok, Afognok; Akutan, Akutan; Hope, 
Hope Territorial; Shishmaref, Indian; Wasilla, 
Independence Mine ‘Territorial, Wasilla Terri- 
torial 

Arizona-—Phoenix, North Phoenix High, Phoenix 
Colored High 

Arkansas—Junction City, Junction City High 

Catirornita—Burbank, Thomas A. Edison; Guasti, 
Louisa Guasti; Hemet, Hemet Union Jr. High; 
Los Angeles, Farmdale; Monrovia, Mayflower; 
Oakland, Alvarado Elem., County Supt. Office; 
Palm City, South Bay Union High; Redonda 
Beach, Administration Bldg., Beryl Heights, Cen- 
tral Elem., Grant, South; Richmond, Woodrow 
Wilson; Riverside, Chemawa Jr. High; San Fran- 
c'sco, Bret Harte; South Pasadena, Las Flores; 
Vallejo, Roosevelt 

CoLorapo—Windsor, Entire System 

Connecticut—Fairfield, Holland Hill; Milford, 
West Main St.; Stamford, Rice 

DELAWARE—Delmar, Delmar Delaware High; George- 
town, Georgetown Special; Ocean View, Lord 
Baltimore; Roxana, Roxana 

District or CoLtumMsia—Washington, Amidon, Ban- 
croft, Briggs, Burroughs, Carbery, Crummell, 
Langdon, MacFarland Jr. High, Madison, H. P. 
Montgomery, Petworth, Rossell, Seaton 

FLoripa—Miami, Bougainvillea; Tampa, Bryan 

Int1nots—Auburn, Auburn Grade; Bloomington, 
Jefferson; Bridgeport, Bridgeport Grade, Chicago, 
Fernwood, Riverdale; Coal City, South Side; 
Dixon, Lincoln; Du Quoin, Wheatley; Elmhurst, 
Entire System; Fairbury, Fairbury Grade; Harvey, 
Gourvens; Hillsboro, Winhold; LaSalle, Entire 
System; Roodhouse, Entire System; Skokie, Cleve- 
land Public; Toulon, Toulon 

Inp1ana—Brookville, Lew Wallace Elem.; Conners- 
ville, Grand Ave.; Emison, Emison; Evansville, 
Rheinlander; Fort Wayne, Anthony Wayne; 
Frankfort, Owen Twp.; Hammond, Franklin; 
Hobart, Entire System; Indianapolis, Nebraska 
Cropsey No. 22, Thomas Jefferson No. 7, P. S. 
No. 16; Logansport, Hendricks, Jefferson; Mitchell, 
3urris; Monroeville, Jackson; Muncie, McKinley 
Jr. High; Rushville, Entire System; South Bend, 
John Adams, Nurses; Wheatland, Entire System 

Iowa—Cedar Rapids, Garfield; Sioux City, Adminis- 
tration Office; Waterloo, Castle Hill, Edison Jr. 
High, Riverview 

Kansas—Caldwell, Caldwell Elem.; Mission, Prairie; 
Paola, Paola Jr. High; Salina, Bartlett, Dunbar, 
Longfellow, Phillips, South Park, Whittier; 
Topeka, Polk 








Kentucky—Glasgow, Glasgow High; Hartford, 
Wayland Alexander; Hazard, Broadway, High; 
Owensboro, Jefferson Jr. High; Paducah, Lee 

Louis1ana—Bastrop, Bastrop Central, Bastrop West 
Side, Beekman, East Side; Bonita, Bonita Sr. 
High, McGinty; Collinston, Collinston Sr. High; 
Cottonport, DuPont Jr. High; Mer Rouge, John- 
son, Mer Rouge Sr. High; New Orleans, Class for 
Convalescents, Charity Hospital; Oak Ridge, Oak 
Ridge High 

Maine—Livermore Falls, Livermore Falls Gram- 
mar; Portland, Art Dept., Penmanship Dept., Un- 
graded Rooms; Thomaston, Green St. 

MaryLtanp—Barclay, Barclay; Chester, Chester; 
Frederick, Elm St., Phillip’s Delight; Point of 
Rocks, Point of Rocks; Rising Sun, Calvert High; 
Stevensville, Stevensville 

MassacHusetts—Amherst, Rhodes; Arlington, Rus- 
sell; Belchertown, Belchertown Sr. High; Lexing- 
ton, Munroe; Middleboro, Flora M. Clark, School 
St.; Plainsville, Plainsville Primary; Reading, 
Chestnut Hill, Pearl St.; Salem, Sheridan; Wal- 
tham, Jonathan B. Bright; Webster, North Village; 
Worcester, Bloomingdale, Nelson Place 

Micuican—Detroit, Atkinson, Columbus, Crary, 
Dept. of Special Education, Marion Law, Maybee, 
Newton, St. Clair, Trix, Yost; Flint, Roosevelt; 
Grand Rapids, Sibley 

Mississippi—Cleveland, Entire System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Benton, Bruce, Whittier, 
W. W. Yates; St. Louis, Ashland High, Marshall, 
Special No. 7 

Nevapa—Austin, Austin Elem., Walsh; Hawthorne, 
Hawthorne; Schurz, Schurz Elem. 

New HampsHirE—Orfordville, Orfordville 

New JerseEY—Camden, Wilson; Highland Park, 
Highland Park High; Montclair, Watchung, New 
Brunswick, Bayard No. 3; Ridgefield Park, Wash- 
ington Irving; Trenton, Parker 

New Mexico—Wagon Mound, Entire System 

New Yorx—Bedford, East Middle Patent; Brook- 
haven, Brookhaven; Central Islip, Central Islip 
High; East Islip, East Islip High; Kenmore, Ken- 
more Jr. High; Rockville Centre, Morris; Rome, 
DeWitt Clinton; Schenectady, Euclid Ave., Ful- 
ton, Pleasant Valley; Valhalla, Reynolds 

NortH Carotina—Charlotte, Elizabeth, Lawyers 
Road; Durham, Fuller; Greensboro, Washington 
St. Primary; Hickory, Entire System 

NortH Daxota—Fargo, St. Pius 

Outo—Akron, Barber, Miller; Bellevue, Thompson 
Twp. Rural; California, Neville Rural; Canton, 
Administration Bldg.; Cincinnati, Guilford; Colum- 
bus, Burroughs; Dayton, Jane Addams, Fairview 
Ave., Harshman, Mad River Twp., Pasadena, 
Van Cleve, Wagner; Euclid, Upson; Frederick- 
town, Fredericktown Cons.; Galloway, Galloway; 
Green Springs, Green Springs; Hamilton, Han- 
over Twp., New Miami Village; Loveland, Branch 
Hill Rural; Marion, Entire System; Miamiville, 
Miamiville Rural; Moscow, Franklin; New Rich- 





mond, Entire System, Nicholsville; Oxford Entir 
System; Parma, Ridge Road; St. Bernard’ Entire 
System; Seven Mile, Seven Mile High; Sonen 
Euclid, Lyndhurst; Unionville, Unionville; Waldo 
Waldo Twp.; Westerville, Vine St., Westerville 
High; Youngstown, Monroe : 

OxLaHoMA—Oklahoma_ City, Britton Sr, High 
Bryan, Carey, Creston Hills, Edgemere, Linwood’ 
Shields Heights; Sand Springs, Central; Tujsq 
Bryant, Emerson, Lincoln, Horace Mann Jr. High, 
Mark Twain ‘ ' 

Orecon—Albany, Sr. High; Bend, Reid; Broadben; 
Broadbent; Charleston, Charleston; Grants Pag, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt; La Grande, Greenwood; Marsh. 
field, Englewood; McKinley, Fairview; Myprtip 
Point, Union High; Norway, Norway; Noses 
Union High; Portland, Sauvies Island; Remot,’ 
Remote; Sitkum, Sitkum ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Garber-Horne; Bangor 
Entire System; Belle Vernon, LaGrange; Elizq 
bethtown, Conewago Twp.; Gibsonia, Hampton 
Twp.; Halifax, Halifax Twp.; Hanover, Entire 
System; Hershey, East Hanover Twp.; Johns. 
town, Village St.; Lester, Tinicum Twp.; Lin. 
wood, Lower Chichester Twp.; Natrona, Harri. 
son Twp.; Norwood, Parkside Boro; Pittsburgh 
Brentwood High, Elroy Elem., Moore Elem,: | 
Prospect Park, Lester; Reading, Fifth & Spring, | 
Glenside, Mulberry & Green, Riverside, Twelfth 
& Greenwich; Royalton, Royalton Boro; Sharps. 
burg, O’Hara Twp.; Springfield, Essington; Tower 
City, Rush Twp.; Trainer, Trainer Boro; Upper 
Darby, Bywood; Wellsboro, Brookfield Twp., Elk 
Twp., Ward Twp. 

Ruopve Istanp—Smithfield, Wm. Winsor 

Soutu Carotina—Charleston, St. Andrew’s Elem., 
St. Andrew’s High; Laurens, Entire System; 
Wagener, Sunny South; West Columbia, Edmund 

Soutn Daxota—Sioux Falls, General Beadle 

TENNESSEE—Knozville, Park Jr. High 

Texas—Dallas, James B. Bonham, James W. Fannin, 
W. E. Greiner Jr. High, James S. Hogg, Lisbon, 
Mirabeau Lamar, Mt. Auburn, Rosemont, Clinton 
P. Russell, Alex W. Spence Jr. High; Houston, 
Alamo; Whitewright, Lonnie E. Ricketts 

Utau—Jensen, Bonanza; Ouray, Willow Creek; 
Randlett, Avalon; Salt Lake City, Emerson, 
Webster; Weber County, Entire System 

VeERMoNT—Wilmington, High 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Mt. Vernon High; Amelia 
County, Entire System; Floyd County, Entire 
System; Richmond, J. E. B. Stuart; Roanoke, 
Conehurst, Forest Park; South Norfolk, Entire 
System 

WasHInGTon—Clarkston, Jr. High; Spokane, Colum. 
bia; Vaughn, Vaughn High 

West VirGinta—Charleston, Thomas; Princeton, 
Silver Springs; Ronceverte, Ronceverte; Slab Fork, 
Slab Fork 

Wisconsin—Racine, Franklin Elem.; Superior, 
Ericsson, Lincoln f 

Wyrominc—Casper, Lincoln 





| Cont. from page 28| as I am concerned, 
[ am just getting my second wind, and if 
I know THE Journat, it will continue to 
take the vanguard position in public edu- 
cation’s fight to help save democracy.” 


Credit Unions in Pennsylvania 


sy PENNSYLVANIA now has 61 teacher 
credit unions, which, according to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, gives her the 
lead for the nation. 


ls Your Address Correct? 
~y Dip you receIveE this issue of THE 
JOURNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 

NEW ADDRESS 


Name 


OLD ADDRESS 
Name (if changed) 


Street 


SE. <achsarmasanepnimamenisaseiul ee 
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Answers to Questions on Page 24 


vy [1] THe orpinance signed by William 
Penn required that anyone clearing land 
must leave one acre of every five in trees. 
[2| Our forefathers “probably thought that 
because of the very richness of the land of 
virgin America, the soil resource was 
limitless and inexhaustible.” [3] John 
Quincy Adams in 1828. [4] Theodore 
Roosevelt. [5] May 13, 1908. 


American School of the Air 


sy THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS of the NEA 
constitute the National Board of Consult- 
ants of the American School of the Air, in 
the presentation of which the National 
Education Association and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are cooperating: Jane 
Monahan, chairman, Radio Committee, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, to represent the elementary-school 
principals; Mary D. Barnes, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Elphe K. Smith, Portland, Ore., 
president and past president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, to rep- 
resent the classroom teachers; Charles H. 
Lake, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
to represent the American Association of 
School Administrators; Florence Hale, 


Darien, Conn., a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the NEA, who formerly co- 
operated with the National Broadcasting 
Company in behalf of the NEA; Fowler 
Smith, Detroit, president of the Music 
Educators National Conference, who rep- 
resents the music teachers; Regina C. M. 
Burke, associate superintendent of schools, 
New York City, to represent a school sys- 
tem actively participating in the presenta 
tion as well as in the utilization of the 
American School of the Air; Belmont 
Farley, director of public relations of the 
NEA, and radio coordinator of the NEA 
headquarters staff. William C. Bagley, pro- 
fessor-emeritus of Teachers Coliege, Co- 
lumbia University, long associated with 
the American School of the Air, is chair 
man of the Board of Consultants. 


Oshkosh School Gag Rule 


sy CapiTaL Times readers will recall that 
several weeks ago this newspaper repro 
duced a notice posted by the board of edu: 
cation at Oshkosh [ Wisconsin] forbidding 
teachers and school employees from dis 
cussing politics in the buildings or on the 
grounds of public schools. 

The Oshkosh [Cont. on page A-| 
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—Alash 


FROM THE CLASSROOM 


“Could you expect a child to take any pleasure or pride in a 
dirty book like that?” 





“We are using a chemistry that was published in 1911.” 


“My students have no books. I’m teaching from mimeo- 
graphed sheets so poorly printed that they can scarcely be 
read.” 





“The only time these boys see a book is while they are in 





nd class. The books are kept here for the next section.” 

Ik 
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9 The cost of schools in one of the largest states in the union 
- 1929. BuT the amount of money spent on schoolbooks in this 

se same state in 1939 was 40 per cent LEss than in 1929, This 


in 1939 (latest available figure) was 10 per cent less than in 
oi situation is, unfortunately, typical of many. 
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Textbooks have never been more interesting or attractive* 
. . . never closer to the real needs of boys and girls. Among 





ep. recent offerings are 

M. 

= @| Nn d e Nn S e Andress, Goldberger, and others: Safe and Healthy Living 
y & Craig and others: New Pathways in Science 

ita- 

the Horn and others: Progress in Reading 

"i Buswell-Brownell-John: Daily-Life Arithmetics 

EA 


Restore your textbook budget—next to the lowest item in 
the total school budget—to SOMEWHERE NEAR NORMAL and 
LET YOUR PUPILS LEARN FROM CLEAN, UP-TO-DATE BOOKS. 
(Further information on any title will be gladly sent) 


T0- 
Co- 
vith 
ait 


*Ginn and Company received the first annual award of Bookbinding 

and Book Production magazine as the publishing house whose textbooks 

as represented in the Sixty Textbooks Show of 1940 “most successfully 
hat reflect a progressive attitude toward textbook design and manufacture.” 
pr0- 
-du- 
ling 
dis 
the 


Ginn and Company 
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Reading Materials 


GATES SILENT READING TESTS: Primary Series and Grades 
3 to 8 Series. Measure reading ability, diagnose 
strengths and weaknesses, and suggest the type of 
remedial instruction for each pupil. 

GATES READING SURVEY. This test measures vocabu- 
lary, level of comprehension, speed, and accuracy of 
reading in grades 3 through 10. 

GATES-PEARDON PRACTICE EXERCISES IN READING provide 
experience in the four types of reading measured in 
the Gates Silent Reading Tests. Three books (each 64 
pp.) with four types each. For grades 3 through 6. 
These Exercises and the Gates Reading Tests provide 
a well-balanced reading program. 

GATES READING READINESS TESTS. Constructed to meas- 
ure readiness for beginning reading, to predict the rate 
of development of reading ability, and to diagnose the 
pupil’s needs. 

McCALL-CRABBS STANDARD TEST LESSONS IN READING give 
practice in both speed and comprehension. Four books 
(each 96 pp.). For grades 2 to 7. Book of Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading for Small Schools in press. 
STRANG STUDY TYPE OF READING EXERCISES provide 
practice in certain essential reading skills (high school 


KIRBY'S 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR THE 


UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION 


Copyright by Wesley D. Kirby, M.A. 
FIFTH (Revised and Enlarged) EDITION 


A self-contained and complete Volume wherein all other Text-Book 
and Reference Material is entirely eliminated and unnecessary. 

A full and complete treatise of the Constitution employing ANAL- 
IZATION, INTERPRETATION, CLARIFICATION, and METHOD- 
ICAL Discussion of the facts and principles involved, and the con- 
clusions reached. 


An indispensable help for students and teachers. The specific aims 


and directions for study, unit tests, and the review questions for ex- 


—— 


amination provide the Instructor 

_ with an opportunity for pur- 
poseful and under- 

standable teaching. 


Kirby's Course of Study 
for the : 


UNITED STATES combined 


A 
text and work- 


CONSTITUTION 





Published and 
Distributed by 


O.B. MARSTON SUPPLYCO. = 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


| Cont. from page 32| schoolboard ruling 
virtually gagged teachers and employees 
and made it an offense for them even to 
mention the election campaign in private 
conversation anywhere on school property. 
Incidentally, it is a wellknown fact that 
the Oshkosh schoolboard is dominated by 
ultraconservative Republicans who imposed 
no such political gag rule upon its own 
members during the election campaign. 

The Capital Times is glad to note that 
the Wisconsin Education Association at its 
convention held in Milwaukee last week 
adopted a resolution condemning the action 
of the Oshkosh schoolboard as an unjust 
infringement of the right of free speech 
and urging the rescinding of the order. 
Following is the text of the resolution. 

“Wuereas, The Oshkosh schoolboard 
has issued an order forbidding all discus- 
sion of partisan politics in school buildings 
or on schoolgrounds; and 

“Wuereas, this is undeniably an unjust 
infringement of the right of speech which 
is fundamental to American democracy; 
and 

“Wuereas, in all probability the board 
would not have issued such an order if 
they had thought the opinions being ex- 
pressed agreed with their own, 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the 1940 
delegate assembly of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association that we express our pro- 
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book of 5 
pages; for ele- 
mentary and 
secondary 
schools. 


level). 


SAMPLE COPY 


POSTPAID Cloth $1.35. 
40¢ 


— KEY Kelly. 


Distributed in 
California by 


CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL 
BOOK DEPOSITORY 


Los Angeles 
1233 So. Hope St. 


San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St. 


found regret at this interference with a 
basic right of American democracy and 
urge the Oshkosh schoolboard to return to 
fundamental Americanism by rescinding 
the unpatriotic order at once.”—Editorial 
in Madison | Wisconsin] Capital Times. 


Teachers and Federal 
Social Security 


yy UNITED sTATES SENATOR WAGNER started 
something in August when he introduced 
a bill (S. 4269) which proposed placing 
local and state employees under federal 
social security. His bill would have made 
public employees eligible for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits (but not un- 
employment insurance). Perhaps, out of 
every five local and state employees, one 
welcomed Senator Wagner’s idea; two in- 
dicated confusion and skepticism; and two 
expressed violent disapproval. The last 
group included those now eligible to the 
benefits of various local and state systems 
—many of which offer disability insurance 
and ultimately higher retirement income 
than the federal plan promises. Many 
feared that federal social security would 
impose a new tax load upon local and 
state governments which would be harm- 
ful in various ways but particularly dan- 
gerous to the further financing of existing 


HELPING CHILDREN TO READ. 
dures used in a remedial reading class conducted dur- 
ing a summer session at Teachers College. 
Paper 90 cents. 


READING AIDS THROUGH THE GRADES. 


Hildreth-Wright. Proce- 
96 pp. 


Russell-Karp- 


225 successful activities which teachers may 
use to stimulate pupils’ reading and to overcome indi- 
vidual difficulties. 


Write for Circular R describing 
these and other reading materials 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


90 pp. Paper 75 cents. 


retirement plans. The storm of protest led 
Senator Wagner to introduce the following 
amendment to his bill on November 19: 


Service performed in the employ of a state, or 
any political subdivision thereof, or any instru- 
mentality of any one or more of the foregoing 
which is wholly owned by one or more states or 
political subdivisions, or any instrumentality or 
authority created and existing by virtue of legis- 
lative acts of two or more states, where the em- 
ployee performing such service is a beneficiary, or 
a contributing member, or has an unrealized in- 
terest in, or is designated as a future beneficiary 
by the rules of, any pension, relief, or retirement 
fund, established and maintained by authority of 
the constitution or statutes of a state, provision of 
a municipal charter, or ordinance of a municipal- 
ity or other political subdivision. Provided that 
such persons as are separated from said service 
without pension, retirement, or compensation 
award shall not thereafter be affected by the 
provisions of this paragraph. 


It is reported that Senator Wagner plans 
to rewrite his bill entirely and to introduce 
it in the next session of Congress after 
January 1, 1941. In the revised edition he 
may eliminate public employees from 
further consideration; or he may try to 
exempt members of existing systems but 
require social security in states where little 
or no protection exists; or he may provide 
for the exemption of existing systems and 
make the federal security plan optional 
in the “have not” areas. 

The whole matter | Cont. on page A-10] 
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. 
| JUST IN TIME FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


Easy and Simple 


A new and radically different 


BUDGET CALENDAR 


Makes Budgeting 





"algae you 
like to help in- 
troducea budget plan 
that really makes 
budgeting easy and 
simple? This new and 
radically different 
plan is built upon a 
very simple discovery. 
Many families pros- 
per and keep solvent 
through ups and downs, but 
deny that they usea “‘budget.”” 
How do they do it? We de- 
cided to find out. The answer 
is simple. They do plan, if 
only in their minds, to do 
three things with the next 
pay check: 1. Get ready to 
meet large occasional ex- 
penses. 2. Pay their debts as 
quickly as possible. 3. Live 
on what is left. We translated 
that way of managing into 
the simplest of budgets. 


All agree that it works 


Then we had people in widely 
different circumstances try 
out the plan. All of them— 
those who shun arithmetic, 
as well as those who like 
bookkeeping—agreed that it 
works. Folks who had always 
meant to keep a budget, but 
had never got around to it, 
saw Clearly how to set up this 


MONEY 


MANAGEMENT 


THE 8UDGEr CALENDAR 





plan, and went at it in earnest. 

The booklet contains all 
the work sheets needed: A 
calendar plan for meeting 
large occasional expenses, a 
calendar plan for paying 
debts, and ‘“‘plan for spend- 
ing’’ sheets for every pay day 
in the year. The whole idea 
of the plan is to use these 
charts in order to make one’s 
income buy the greatest sat- 
isfaction possible. Isn’t that, 
after all, the real purpose of 
a budget? 


Copy sent free 


Here is a budget plan which 
we believe you will want to 
recommend to families who 
never seem able to keep their 
expenses within their income. 
The Budget Calendar will be 
sent to you without charge. 
You are invited to mail the 
coupon for a free copy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
pore _ 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 


Research Dept. JNE-A 


' 

| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me a free copy of your new Budget Calendar. 
| 

| 

| 

i. 
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ANNOUNCING 





THE NEW 1941 


KOA Uettolr 


MODELS FOR SCHOOLS! 





Lower than ever in price, these splendid, new 
instruments provide amazing new Tone 
Guard, outstanding radio performance, and 
THE CLEAREST TONE YOU EVER HEARD 


—atvolume that’s ideal forschoolrooms or auditoriums 


HE NEW 1941 RCA Victrola models are just what the 
modern school needs. Lower in price than ever before, 
there aremany models available.See your RCA Victor dealer 
for demonstration, or mail coupon for free illustrated folder. 


ExctusivE New Tone Guarp 


Forcenturies, violins have had “‘f-slots’’. 
‘They produce rich purity of violin tone. 
Similar in principle, 
the RCA Victrola Tone 
Guard is aningenious in- 
vention of scientifically 
shaped slots, built into 
the cabinet wall around 
the record chamber. To 


bring you rich, pure record tone, these 
slots capture—and suppress—the un- 
wanted mechanical ncises present in all 
ordinary phonograph-radios. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
tubes in their sound equipment. 


Trademarks “Victor,” ““RCA Victor” 
and “ Victrola’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Ine. 


ROA Vielor 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE. 





EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Educational Dept. (NE-1) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


‘ Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated folder 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. Name. 


A Service of the School 
Radio Corporation Address 
of America ities 


of new 1941 RCA Victrola models. 


State 
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Grade, 


Le Brun 


TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


BESIDES THE WORLD FAMOUS 


~ _PerrPictures 


of which there are 2250 different Subjects in the 514 x 8 size, the TWO 
CENT SIZE, and 1000 Subjects in the 3 x 344, ONE CENT SIZE, we carry 
3 complete lines of Miniature Colored Pictures, -Catalogues B., C., 
and D.,—some at ONE CENT and some at TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. 
Catalogues, part from each, 


Hundreds cf subjects. You may order from all three 


These 3 Catalogues, B., C., and D., FREE to teachers naming School and 
Also FREE, an abridged Catalogue of the PERRY PICTURES 
and two sample pictures. SEND TO-DAY. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


A 64 page Perry Pictures Catalogue of 1600 small illustrations, a TEN 
CENT, a FOUR CENT and a TWO CENT picture in the Catalogue, for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 


A new Edition of this Catalogue is now ready. 


Order February birthday pictures etc. now. 30 for 60 cents. 


New openings are being created for teachers by changing con- 
ditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced 
teachers and to beginners. We have excellent openings, too, for 
specialists and administrators. We serve carefully the interests 
of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an ad- 


OUR SERVICE vantage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 


IS NATIONWIDE 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 


purpose. 


Write for a 


catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—Meritorious works of public in- 
terest on all subjects. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 Newbury Street 
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TH Ihey Come to Hay - 
“They Come Back_ 


Boston, Mass. 





LIVE-... 


Many who have come to 
Ocala and Marion County 
merely to enjoy a few va- 
cation days, have returned 
to make this their perma- 
nent home. .. . So we in- 
vite you, too, to come and 
visit us. See our famous 
Silver Springs and other 
giant springs, Ocala WNa- 
tional Forest and other at- 
tractions. Fish, hunt, play 
golf. See our charming 
homes and flowers, groves 
and gardens. If you like good 
living, you’ll like Ocala and 
Marion County. For book- 
let address J. M. Smith, 
Chamber of Commerce— 





Address 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


One Shade... 
or a Thousand 


You Get More Value From 
Draper Sight-Saving Shades 


These are the shades used so 
consistently by both rural and 
metropolitan schools . . . shades 
that let ALL the light in, yet 
keep out the sun’s glare. They 
cost you no more. FREE 
SAMPLE! Send for free sam- 
ple of Dratex Cloth and make 
these sight-saving tests: Hold 
sample to light. Dratex diffuses 
daylight perfectly. Hold it up 
to sun. Dratex eliminates ALL 
glare. Address Dept. Jl. 


Ask about our Darkening Shades 
for Visual Education Rooms 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 

Spiceland, Indiana 








(Patented) 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Single copy of “The Story of Western 
Pines,” 64-page, illustrated book about 
lumber industry, for Junior High stu- 
dents. No obligation. Write Western 
Pine Association, 509 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Complete education for teaching (55th 
in elementary grades, kinder- Year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
w Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
: lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
G yr). also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 116-A EVANSTON, ILL. 





Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 


Typewriter—use— 
RADIO MATS 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN Write for free samples 


MESSAGES RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 co., INC. 
White, Amber, Green 1819 Broadway 
Accept no substitute Dept. E 
New York, N.Y. 


SUDE (2-.0:; 


Raoi0-Mar 


® IS THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


Comfortable Living 
On Pension Incomes. 


Marvelous Climate, 
Comfortable Homes, 
Entertainments, Sports. 


Let Us Help You Plan 
Your Florida Home. 
Write For Booklet 


ORANGE COUNTY 


ae - oO oe 
301 COUNTY BUILDING 


ORANGE 
COUNTY 


QRLANDO - FLORIDA 








[Cont. from page A-8] is further compli. 
cated by various proposals for nation. 
wide pension plans, such as “ham and 
eggs,” Townsend, “Mankind United,” and 
the socalled General Welfare Act. The last 
plan calls for a 2 percent tax on all em- 
ployed individuals which would provide 
everyone at age 60 with about $30 per 
month. Advocates of all of these proposals 
are contending for public and Congressional 
support. The NEA Research Division js 
keeping in touch with developments and 
distributing information bulletins from 
time to time. The NEA National Council 
on Teacher Retirement has asked Senator 
Wagner not to imperil the status of exist- 
ing teacher retirements systems. 


Draft Deferment for College Men? 


yy SpeciaL provision for all college stu- 
dents as a group is contrary to sound pub- 
lic policy, and is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of educational institutions in the long 
run. There is no sound reason why young 
men of draft age as a group should be per- 
mitted to defer their military service simply 
because they happen to be students in an 
institution of higher education.—From the 
report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the National Association of State 
Universities. 


Educational Policies Commission 


The Commission is planning a series of 
thirty regional conferences on citizenship 
education to be held thruout the country 
during the next six months. The first was 
held in Richmond, on December 2, in co- 
operation with the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education. The second was held 
in Detroit, on December 18, in coopera- 
tion with the state department of public 
instruction, state education association, 
Detroit Teachers Club, and the Detroit 
public schools. The other conferences have 











Check this new book 
for immediate purchase! 


LIABILITY 
FOR SCHOOL 
ACCIDENTS 


By Harry N. ROSENFIELD, LL.B. 
Sponsored by Center for Safety Education 


First book to show all school function- 
aries under what conditions they may be 
held personally liable for student injuries, 
and what safety measures to adopt in 
self protection. A handbook of authori- 
tative legal guidance that will prove in- 
valuable when the inevitable accident 
occurs—and before.............-.-$2.00 


Sent on approval at your professional 
discount 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 €E. 33 St.,N.Y.C 
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heen scheduled for March, April, and 
May 1941. The Commission hopes, thru 
these conferences to: [1] Improve citizen- 
ship education in secondary schools; [2] 
assist in the program of national defense 
by promoting understanding of the nature 
and purposes of American democracy and 
loyalty to democratic ideals; [3] provide 
opportunities for teachers, administrators, 
and lay citizens from different school sys- 
tems to exchange experiences and opinions 
with reference to purposes, methods, and 
materials in civic education; [4] promote 
the study and distribution of Learning the 
Ways of Democracy: A Case Book in Civic 
Education, published by the Commission, 
October 1940. 

The Educational Revue, “On Our 
Way,” presented under the auspices of 
the Policies Commission at the convention 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in St. Louis last February has 
been presented in over two hundred 
American communities and before an esti- 
mated total audience of approximately two 
million persons during the past eight 
months. The demand for “On Our Way,” 
which is based upon the Commission’s 
publication entitled “The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy,” continues 
to increase. 





In the Land of Plenty 


sx CHARLEY was very irregular in attend- 
ance, 

He was certain to be absent three days 
each week. 

Our attendance officer was sent to dis- 
cover the trouble, 

And this is what he reported: 

Charley and his father both wore the same 
size shoes. 

There was one pair between them. 

The days that the father worked, 

Charley stayed at home; 

The days that the father was idle, 

Charley came to school.—Carrot C. Hati 

in The School Board Journal. 


American Education Week 


yy ONE oF OUR most important coopera- 
tive enterprises is American Education 
Week, sponsored jointly by the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the National Education 
Association. A committee representing 
these four groups selects the themes and 
sets up the general plan of the observance 
each year. The detailed materials necessary 
to make the observance effective have been 
developed largely by the NEA for sale on 
a cost basis, so that the sale of these ma- 
terials thru the years gives a rough index 





ALBJERG: KNIGHT- WOODWARD 





We, the Guardians of Our Liberty 


By Marguerite Albjerg. Frederic B. Knight. and E. J. Woodward. 
been designed to promote a love for the United States and its institutions. It 
Presents an interesting and authoritative discussion of civil liberties and their implied 
duties as contained in the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. 
is history written in clear, sparkling language. An appendix contains the Declaration 
Cloth, 320 pages, 


Usual quantity discount 


Safety in the World of Today 


By Herbert J. Stack, Don C. Seaton. and Florence S. Hyde. A new book in safety 
that fosters the ideas projected in the 1940 N. E. A. Safety Yearbook: ‘“‘the develop- 
ment of the knowledge, the attitudes. the habits, and the skills that are necessary if 
we are to live with reasonable safety in the world of today.” 
organized to give a complete, comprehensive coverage of the subject, and is adapted 


of Independence and the Constitution. 


For Grades 7-9 Price $1.20 


for use as a textbook. 


For Grades 7-9 


Cloth, 384 pages, 130 illustrations. 
Price $1.20 


Correspondence Solicited 


Publishers @ 
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Usual quantity discount 


_ SEE THESE AND OTHER NEW BOOKS 
at Beckley-Cardy N. E. A. Exhibit Booths, G35, 37, 39, at Atlantic City 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


This book has 


Much of the book 


over 50 illustrations. 


a nickel a day. 


The material is 


Paid for “Minor 
iliness” 
“TIT wish to thank you 
for your prompt settle- 
ment of my recent claim 
for 11 days non-confin- 
ing illness. I appre- 
ciate the T.C.U. and its 
fairness of adjustment. 
I feel that it is really 
a friend in need.’’ 
Miss Willie Cobb, 
Honey Grove, Tex. 





















1941 


YOU DONT HAVE 
TO GO TO THE 
HOSPITAL 


of the growth of the AEW movement. 
During the first decade materials were 
quite limited and sales were small so that 
not until 1931 did sales approach $2000. 
From then the gains have been steady: 


1932—$3,315.85 1936—$7,845.15 


1933— 6,559.31 1937 8,954.22 
1934— 7,668.10 1938 9,453.06 
1935— 8,601.46 1939—I1,115.77 


Exact figures are not yet available for 
1940, but the figure exceeds $15,000. The 
NEA each year puts into this service more 
than the amount of income received. 
The general theme for American Edu- 
cation Week 1941 will be “Education for 
a Strong America.” Daily topics will be: 
Sunday, November 9, “Seeking World Order” 
Monday, November 10, 


ness” 


“Building Physical Fit- 


Tuesday, November 11, 


Morale” 


“Strengthening National 


Wednesday, November 12, “Improving Economic 


Wellbeing” 
Thursday, November 
Support” 


13, “Safeguarding School 


Friday, November 14, 
Democracy” 
Saturday, November 15, “Enriching Family Life” 


“Learning the Ways of 


NEA Booth in Department Store 


yyFor two years, during the annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, leaders in the Classroom Teachers 
Association of the |Cont. on page A-12| 





















—You 
Get 
Cash 


Benefits 


Right at home if You are under the 
T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises ‘‘Hospital Care.’’ Records show that far more teachers are 
disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thousands 
of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant to them 
to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than 


As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 
you have nothing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protected 
not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 

Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
526 T.C.U. Building Lincoin, Nebraska 
LEE t iii iii ii FREE INFORMATION COUPON (SSeS eeeee 
To the T.C.U. 526 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
whole story. 


SERRE Reeeeeeee NO AGENT WILL CALL SSSeeeeeeeeeee: 
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CRED UNIONS 
RETHEMENT 
TENURE 


- - - - and other phases of TEACHER 


WELFARE are dealt with in many NEA 


publications. 


Does your local or state asso- 
ctation need help with these 
problems? Write for a free list 


of publications. 


Time—Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 





(This magazine is from our presses) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


| Cont. from page A-11| state have spon- 
sored an NEA booth in a large, downtown 
department store, in order to acquaint the 
public with the splendid program of serv- 
ice which the National Education Associa- 
tion is carrying forward in behalf of the 
teachers and the children of the nation. 
Last year local CTA members served as 
hostesses; this year CTA presidents from 
over the state served. Nearly 1500 teachers 
registered in the guest book this year. 


Salary Discrimination against 
Negro Teachers Unconstitutional 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has announced its refusal to review 
a recent court decision that declared salary 
discriminations against Negro teachers to 
be unconstitutional. The case in question 
was Alston et al. v. School Board of City 
of Norfolk et al., 112 F. 2d 992. The de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in- 
cludes this comment, following a descrip- 
tion of the salary policy followed: “That 
an unconstitutional discrimination is set 
forth in these paragraphs hardly admits of 
argument. The allegation is that the state, 
in paying for public services of the same 
kind and character to men and women 
equally qualified according to standards 
which the state itself prescribes, arbitrarily 
pays less to Negroes than to white persons. 


[ A-r2 | 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 


This is as clear a discrimination on the 
ground of race as could well be imagined 
and falls squarely within the inhibition of 
both the due process and the equal protec- 
tion clauses of the 14th Amendment.” By 
refusing to review, the Supreme Court in 
effect sustained the decision of the lower 
court. 

The Norfolk Board of Education and 
the teachers have agreed on a plan where- 
by salary differences based solely on race 
will be eliminated over a three-year period 
from 1941 thru 1943. Thereafter the board 
will avoid all differences that will be in- 
consistent with the court ruling. 


Called for Military Duty 


yy GEORGE W. WANNAMAKER, superintend- 
ent of Glynn County public schools, 
Brunswick, Ga., has been called to service 
with the United States Army. Superintend- 
ent Wannamaker holds a commission as a 
lieutenant colonel in the organized re- 
serves. He has been state director, vice- 
president, and member of the budget com- 
mittee of the NEA. 


Commencement Manual 


vy Tue 1941 Vitalized Commencement 
Manual—containing summaries of 1940 
graduation programs thruout the country, 
complete texts of several programs, and 
other materials—is available at the cost 


price of 50¢. Order from the NEA, 1201 


Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Elementary School Principals 


jv THE COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY STUDY 
met in Washington on December 14 to 
begin preparation of its report. Members 
of this committee are: Robert W. Eaves, 
chairman, Thomson School, Washington, 
D. C.; J. E. Miller, John H. Small School, 
Washington, N. C.; Winifred Newman, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Kana- 
wha County, Charleston, W. Va.; Reinald 
M. Stinebrickner, George Washington 
School, West Hempstead, N. Y.; and 
Marie Turner, John Burroughs School, 
Washington, D. C. 

The February National Elementary 
Principal will be on the subject of Evalua- 
tion and will contain articles by such emt 
nent educators as Drs. Helen Heffernan 
and Leo J. Brueckner. This issue will also 
contain details about the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education to 
be held at Harvard University, July 7-13, 
1941, and a complete program of the meet- 
ings of the DESP at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 22-27, 1941. 


Tribute to Veteran Educator 


sc Hunpreps of pupils and former pupils 
of J. M. Fendley, former principal of the 


Goliad School, Galveston, Texas, recently 
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John Anderson, Drama Critic, 
New York Journal and American 


NOTED DRAMA 
CRITIC SAYS: 


“In a way uniquely its own the radio can 
persuade its audience that it is an ear 
witness to an actual event. That is one 
reason it offers a superb field for the his- 
torical drama, and an explanation of the 
power and popularity of the ‘Cavalcade 
of America’ series. 


‘|. . Through this means the present day 
may be brought into very vigorous con- 
tact with the past. I need not stress how 
important this is in the life of any country 
which cherishes the principles that guide it. 


**.,. The ‘Cavalcade of America’ represents 
a cross-section of our national character. 
We see in these great Americans the reflec- 


‘ tions of ourselves, and the image we must 


keep before us. If our history is the 
lengthened shadows of these men and 
women, surely their words find an echo 
nowadays greater even than the voice of 
radio. They are in the air we breathe. 
Their amplifier must be in every loyal 
heart.” 


CAVALCADE 
“"AMERICA 


Presented by 


REG. UL 5. pat. OFF 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 


7:30 Eastern Time 

6:30 Central Time 

7:30 Mountain Time 

6:30 Pacific Time 
SELECTED NBC RED AND 


BLUE NETWORK STATIONS 
“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 


now can be bought 


for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about Caval- 
cade of America records, including prices, may 
be obtained from Association of School Film 
Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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held a program and reception honoring 
his record of 57 years of continuous service 
: 

in one school. Mr. Fendley’s portrait was 
presented to the school. 


Challenge to Pessimism 


Barbarians sneer at Truth and gloat o’er 
anguished 
Justice; scorning Love and Peace they 
mock the values 
Reared by martyred hands these thousand 
years 
And boast of their tomorrow. 


O mute Humanity! Thy tyrants torture 
thee 

Again and yet again, while all the world 
sinks deep 

In Hate and devils shriek at mankind’s 
fearful folly! 


Is this thy fate forever? 


It shall not be! For Truth shall blaze anew 
to smash 

These lurid infamies, and Law shall rise 
to power 

Worldwide, while Love and Justice over 
all 


Crash despots into history. 


Men of goodwill! Arise in every land, 
unite! 

Wrest free the bloodied tyrant’s crowns 
and swiftly tear 

From prostrate Man his brutalizing bonds 


Of hellish fear and hatred! 


Fight on! Tho spun in hope these mad- 
cap dreams alone 

Can guide the building of that federated 
world 

Where free men dwell in universal peace 


And barbarisms perish! 


—Epwarp G. Otsen, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York. 


Dates To Be Remembered 


January 17—Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday. See page 15 of this JourNAL. 

January 25-27—Child Labor Day. A 
packet for use in the observance may be 
had for 25¢ from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

February 5—National Social Hygiene 
Day. The theme is “America’s Health Is 
America’s Strength.” Program and pub- 
licity aids are available from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 

February 22—All-day meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies in 
Atlantic City. For information write to 
Wilbur F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. | Cont.on p. A-14 | 
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GET THESE 


FREE BOOKS 


Reviewing 
Films for 


Education, 
for 
Recreation 


Justoff the press arethese two new catalogues of 

16 mm. sound and silent films. They include 
hundreds of recent additions to the Bell & 
Howell Film Library, as well as previously 
catalogued films. And they are easier to use; first, 
because educational and recreational films are 
presented in separate books and, second, be- 
cause educational films are now arranged by 
curricular divisions of subject matter. Free to 
school owners of 16 mm. projectors, 25c each 
to others. Send the coupon now. 





FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” 
...the 16 mm. sound film projector that’s been 
proved in the service of thousands of schools. 
Projects both sound and silent film and offers 
a wide range of audience-handling capacity, 
instant lens interchangeability, and provisions 
for using microphone and phonograph turn- 
table. Long life and lasting dependability are 
assured by correct design, B&H metered lubri- 
cation, and by precision construction by the 
engineers who for 33 years have built profes- 
sional equipment preferred by the world’s 
leading studios. Price, $298. 


A B&H VISUAL EDUCATION SPECIALIST IS NEAR YOU! 


B&H Visual Education Special- 
ists, distributed as mapped, are 
fully informed, capable, ready, 
both before and after purchase, Y; 
to help you solve any school 
motion picture problem. This 
staff is but one expression of 
Bell & Howell’s complete service to 
schools, which also includes supplying x 
cameras and accessories. A 







Use coupon for specialist’s service; for information 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

( ) Send Educational Film Catalogue. 

( ) Send Recreational Film Catalogue. 

( ) Send detailson projectors for ( ) sound film; 
( ) silent film. 

( ) We now own...... oned 16 mm. projectors 


ee make bought from.......... 


( ) Have your nearest Visual Education Spe- 
cialist call to help me with this problem: 


JNEA 1-41 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 


| A-13 | 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. February issue closes January 5th. 





TEACHING AIDS 


NATURAL SCIENCE—No such opportunity has 
been given to teachers to obtain such a varied and pro- 
fusely illustrated body of practical nature helps as are 
appearing in CANADIAN NATURE, Each issue con- 
tains many fascinating articles and pictures—several in 
color—about birds, mammals, flowers, trees, shells, fish, 
insects, geology, the skies and other facts of nature. 
Regular departments deal with blueprinting, project 
— and suggestions for teaching. Five numbers 
yearly. 


CANADIAN NATURE is_ used in thousands of 
schools in Canada and the United States. It has been 
approved by several Departments of Education in the 
United States and in all nine Canadian provinces. 
Recommended by Girl Guides Association and Boy 
Scouts Association. 

One Year $1.00. Currency accepted. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
CANADIAN NATURE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. 
Choir and choral apparel, 
Bros. & Co., 


Special money-saving plan. 
Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


SOUND FILMS 
16 mm SOUND FILMS. _ Educational-recreational 
features. Free catalogue. MANSE LIBRARY, 1521 
Dana, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS in Educational and Library Books since 
1902. Write for Catalog. COLLEGE BOOK CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





EXTEND your program of Schools and 

The Educational Pol- 
icies Commission offers specific plans for 
school cooperation with newspapers, radio 
stations, the home, motion pictures, the 


National Defense. 


library—free or at nominal cost. 


LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY, a case 
book on civic education in 90 selected schools. 


Cloth bound in green and gold. 486 p. $1 


EDUCATION AND THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, the “why” and “how” of Schools 
23 p. 10c 


and National Defense. Art covers. 


To order— 


Check the publications you want. 
orders and cash orders. 


payable to National Education Association. 


more copies, 331A%. 


Postage prepaid on free | 
Orders which amount to $1 or less; 
must be accompanied by cash. Make checks or money orders | 
Discounts on 
quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
searched for and quickly supplied at low prices. No 
charge or obligation for service. Our system locates 
books of every description, all subjects, all languages. 
Genealogies, family and town histories, and first editions 


supplied. Incomplete sets completed. Magazine back 
numbers supplied. Send your wants for immediate 
attention. AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 


West 48th Street, Dept. 900, New York. 
UNUSUAL 





BOOK WANTS supplied at moderate 


prices. Prompt, painstaking, personalized service. 
Americana catalogs. CHARTEROCK, Roseland, New 
Jersey. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL in- 
ventions, patented and unpatented. Write us if. you 
have a practical, useful idea for sale. Chartered In- 
stitute of American Inventors, Dept. 105, Washington, 
a €. 








BOOKPLATES 


REGULAR ALSO SPECIAL de- 
Heraldic, Calumet City, Il. 





BOOKPLATES: 
signs. Samples 10 cents. 


UNIFORMS 
BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 
BOOKS WANTED 
WE BUY BOOKS and magazines on all subjects, all 


languages. Send us list. AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SERVICE, 117 West 48th Street, New York. 








Educational Policies Commission 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the aids | have 
checked for my program of Schools 
and National Defense. 


[] LEARNING THE WAYS OF 
DEMOCRACY, 486 p. $1. 


[] EDUCATION AND THE DE- 
FENSE OF AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY, 23 p. 10c 


[_] THE NEWSPAPER AND NATIONAL 

: DEFENSE, One copy free. 

RADIO AND NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
One copy free. 

HOME AND NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
One copy free. 

[_] MOTION PICTURES AND NATIONAL 

DEFENSE, One copy free. 

7 “= ge wd AND NATIONAL DE- 

= NSE, One copy free. 

mlm AND NATIONAL DE- 

FENSE, a newsletter, Each issue free. 

: fay | es. DEFENSE NEEDS, an out- 

' line, One copy free. 

[| AMERICA AND DEFENSE, a current 

—~_ problems course, One copy free. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


COMMISSION 


1201 Sixteenth St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 
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[ Cont. from page A-13]| 
February 22-27—American Associa- 


tion of School Administrators to meet jin 
Atlantic City. See page 6. 

February 24—National Council on 
Work-Study-Play Activities to meet in 
Atlantic City. For information, write to 
H. G. Masters, Administration Building, 
Bellefield Ave. at Forbes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 30-May 3—NEA Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion to meet in Atlantic City. Address the 
Department at 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

June 29-July 3—National Education 
Association to meet in Boston. 


AYO APu blications 





The effect of the Hatch Act upon teach- 
ers and other school employees is explained 
by a memorandum, “The Hatch Act— 
What It Means to School Employees,” 
issued by the Research Division. Single 
copies, free upon request. 


> < 


Many boards of education are drafting 
special personnel policies to provide leaves 
of absence to teachers and other school 
employees called for military training. Edu- 
cational Research Service Circular No. 10, 
1940, Military Leaves of Absence for 
Teachers, reports policies in 54 large cities. 
The general picture is one of plans for 
early reinstatement after return from mili- 
tary duty, in the same or a similar position 
at the same salary or with salary incre- 
ments that may have accrued in the year 
of absence. A few cities are paying part of 
the regular salary to the absent employee 
during the period of military service. (12p. 


25¢.) 


> « 


The concept of professional supervision 
as a means of improving classroom teach- 
ing has gained recognition as a distinct 
field of service apart from other adminis- 
trative duties. How well has the movement 
survived the depression years? How do 
current conditions compare with those of 
a decade ago? Prevailing practices in 262 
cities are shown in Personnel Responsible 
for Supervision of Instruction. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular No. 11, 
1940. (Planographed, 5o0¢.) 


> « 


Discounts for quantities on NEA_ publications 
are as follows: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 
25 percent; 100 or more, 23 percent. Send orders 
to the NEA, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. ©. 
Cash must accompany all orders for $1 or less. 



























































































ARE COLDS 
HIS TROUBLE? 


Attendance records show that colds 
usually cause more school absences 
than any other ailment — sometimes 
more than all others combined. And 
frequent absences alone can produce a 
backward pupil. 

What’s more—you know how colds 
“get you down”—physically and men- 
tally. The effect may be even worse on 
a child. For the sake of the child, the 
teacher and the school, everything 
practical should be done to try to re- 























. duce the hazard of colds . . . Every 
mother should be glad to co-operate. 
g 
=) 
ol 
u- 
0, 
or 
: School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 
or a e © 
i. In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects 
on 
re- HE tests among these 2,650 school-age § This meant an actual reduction of 54.95% have prepared a booklet—“‘The Common 
ne children extended over five winter (more than one-half!) in days of sickness | Cold”—which carries a complete story of the 
Ke months. Those taking part in the tests were | due to colds—a reduction of 77.99% (more School Tests and detailed directions for fol- 
ol divided into two groups, as equal as possible — than three-fourths!) in school absences due _ lowing the Plan. 
yee as to number, age, sex, and living condi- __ to colds. Carrying other important and interesting 
2p. tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while Records show that, throughout these tests, information about Colds, this booklet serves 
the other simply continued their usual prac- results varied in different groups.Some were _—as a Teachers’ Manual on this important 
tices regarding colds. almost unbelievably good; a few were ac- _ health subject. It is also a practical guide 
Results Must Be Significant—These tests tually unfavorable. for mothers in dealing with the problem of 
. Were supervised by practicing physicians. In your group, too, individual results from colds in the home. 
ion The records, kept under their direction by following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t This booklet should be of real help to | 
ch- teachers, were sent by the physicians direct the high average of its success, as indicated you in the classroom. As long as the supply 
net to nationally known Public accountants, by these results, suggest to you the desir- _|asts additional copies will be given you on 
aie. who tabulated and certified the results: ability of giving it a thorough trial? request for distribution. 
ent 20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer!) Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. a below to get your copy | 
hel in this, Vick ical j jately! 
do 36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third er!) To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff immediately 
of | MAIL IT TODAY! 
262 : Were: ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee se ean ean 4 
ese Tests ; 
on lized Medications Used in The Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1826 i 
3Ca- The Two Specialize cKS 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. ! 
: i Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information ' 
si VvicKS VapoRus on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
d colds Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I \ 
Va-TRO-NOL li ve symptoms of develope understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have , 
hel vevent development of many colds To relie Le 2 additional copies on request. 
| Tohelpp : i ws Name. ! 
se fee | ; 
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THE EXHIBIT 


Atlantic City Convention 


American Association of School Administrators 
NATIONAL EDUGATION ASSOCIATION 


February 22-27, 1941 


The Exhibit includes displays and demonstrations of materials and activities 
related to every type of school operations. Experts in charge are prepared 
to give helpful advice and suggestions. 


The firms and organizations listed below are participants in the Exhibit and their cooperation is cordially acknowledged 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 

Allied Youth, Inc. 

Allyn and Bacon 

Americana Corporation 

American Automobile Association 

American Book Company 

American Can Company 

American Crayon Company, The 

American Education Press, Inc. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion 

American Lead Pencil Company 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

American Optical Company 

American School Publishing Corp., 
The 

American School Service Co. 

American Seating Company 

American Technical Society 

American Type Founders 

American Youth Commission 

Ampro Corporation 

Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 

Arlo Publishing Company 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Artext Prints, Inc. 

Association for Childhood Education 

Austral Sales Corp. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Bacon & Vincent Co., 
Balfour Company, L. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Beck Duplicator Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bell & Howell Co. 
Bender Company, The 
Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, The 
Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Brodhead-Garrett Company 
Bruce Publishing Company, The 
Bureau of Publications 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Burrough Wellcome & Co. 

(U. S. A.) Inc. 


Cadmus Books 

California Test Bureau 
C aproni Galleries, Inc. 
Celotex Corporation, The 
Center for Safety Education 
Chevrolet Moror Division 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Civic Education Service 
Clarin Mfg. Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Collegiate Cap and Gown Company 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Columbia University Press 
Compton & Company, F. E. 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Corbin, P. & F. 
Cornell University Press 
Cram Company, The George F. 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
Davis Company, F. A. 
DeVry Corporation 
Dick Company, A. B 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Ditto, Inc. 


Dodge Brothers Corporation 
Draper Shade Company, Luther O. 
Dudley Lock Corporation 

Dutton & Company, Inc., E. P. 


Eagle Pencil Company 

Economy Company, The 

Ediphone, The 

Educational Publishing Corporation 

Educational Test Bureau, Educational 
Publishers, Inc. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 

Esterbrook Pen Coz, The 

Evaporated Milk Association 


Faber Pencil Company, Eberhard 
Films Incorporated 

Finnell System, Incorporated 
Follett Publishing Company 

Ford Good Drivers League 

Ford Sales Company, The J. B. 
Forse Corporation 

Franklin Research Co. 

Frontier Press Company, The 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Ginn and Company 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 

Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
Goldsmith Sons Inc., The P. 
Graubard’s, Inc. 

Gregg Publishing Company, The 
Grolier Society, Inc., The 
Gutlohn, Inc., Walter O. 


Hale and Company, E. M. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Harper & Brothers 

Harter Publishing Company, The 
Heath and Company, D. C 

Heywood Wakefield Co. 

Hicks Body Company 

Higgins & Co., Inc., Chas. M. 
Hillyard Sales Co. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Holt and Company, Henry 
Holtzer-Cabor Electric Company, The 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 

Ideal School Supply Co. 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

Informative Classroom Picture Asso- 
ciates 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration 

International Textbook Company 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 

Irwin Seating Co. 


Joint University Presses 
Junior Literary Guild 


Kent Company, Inc., The 
Keystone View Company 
Knopf, Inc., Alfred A. 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

Laurel Book Company 
Linguaphone Institute 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Little, Blown & Company, Inc. 


Lyon Metal Products Incorporated 
Lyons Band Instrument Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Company, The 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials, Inc. 
Maico Company, Incorporated, The 
Manual Arts Press, The 
Martin and Murray Co., Inc. 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
McKnight and McKnight 
Medart Manufacturing Co., Fred 
Merriam Company, G. & 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc 
Moore Company, E. R. 
Mork-Green Studios, Inc. 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
a Schools Publishing Co., Inc., 
e 
National Academic Cap and Gown 
oO. 
National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
National Broadcasting Company 
— Child Welfare Association, 
ne. 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
National Conservation Bureau 
National Education Association Pub- 
lications 
National Geographic Society 
National Lock Co. 
National Safety Council 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nelson and Sons, Thomas 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Neumade Products Corporation 
New York University Press 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
Norcor Manufacturing Company 
Norton Door Closer 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 


Odyssey Press, Inc., The 
Owen Publishing Co., F. A. 


Palmer Company, The A. N. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Inc., Leonard 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Pierson Studio 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pocket BOOKS, Inc. 

Porter Corporation, J. E. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Public School Publishing Company 


Quarrie Corporation, The 


Rand McNally & Company 

RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Reader’s Digest, The 

Remington Rand Inc. 

Rice & Co., Chas. W. 

Richards, Inc., J. A. 

Row, Peterson and an 

Rowles Co., E. W. 

Royal Metal M: mer on turing Company 


Scholastic Corp. 

School Products Bureau, Inc. 
Scott, William R 

Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Scribner’s Sons, Charles 
Seoscope, The 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Signal Press 

Silver Burdett Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Sjostrom Company, John E. 
Smith & Co., Turner E 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Spencer Lens Co 

Spencer Turbine Co. 

Standard Electric Time Company, The 
Standard School Equipment Company 
Stanford University Press 
Strathmore Company 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Superior Coach Corporation 


Teachers Protective Union 
Tennant Company, G. H. 
Travelers Credit Corp. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 

Union City Body Company 

United Air Lines Transport Corpora- 
tion 

United Educators, Inc., The 

Universal Map Co., Inc. 

Universal Publishing Syndicate 

University of Chicago Press 

University of Georgia Press 

University of lowa, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service 

University of Minnesota Press 

University Extension Division 

University of North Carolina Press 

University of Oklahoma Press 

University Publishing Co., The 

U. S. Office of Education 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wakefield Brass Co., The F. W. 
Walraven Book Cover Company 
Walrus Manufacturing 7 
Ward Company, The C. 

Wayne Works 

Weber Costello Company 
Webster-Chicago Corporation 
Webster Publishing Company 

= Manufacturing Company, W. 


Welfare Engineering Company 
West Disinfecting Company 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
White Sewing Machine Company 
Whitman & Company, Albert 
Wilde Company, W. A. 

Williams Pivot Sash Co., The 
Wilson Company, The H. W. 
Winston Company, The John C. 
Woodstock Typewriter Co. 
World Book Company 

Wright Company, E. A 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


Yale University Press 


The 

















Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. Zaner-Bloser Company, The 


The Exhibit is an outstanding feature of the Convention. Visitors should plan their time to permit complete and thorough inspection 
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ADVENTURES with WINKY ADVENTURES DAY sy DAY. 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


The Quinlan Readers, a basal series for primary grades, are the result of the 
enthusiasm of an experienced practical teacher working out in her own classroom 
a plan for better instruction in reading. 

The beauty, good sense, and interest of the Quinlan Readers have given them 
immediate success throughout the country. A serial story runs through the readers 
from beginning to end with the feature character Winky, whose adventures supply 
the incentive to read. 

Although the first of the Quinlan Readers was published only last year, four 
states, Georgia, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and South Carolina, have adopted the 
readers entire or in part, the first three having chosen the entire series. 

The complete primary unit of the Quinlan Readers consists of Winky, pre-primer, 
Day by Day, primer, To and Fro, first reader, Faces and Places, second reader, and 
Busy World, third reader. 

Adventures with Winky, reading activity books, have been prepared for the 


entire primary unit. These adventures will be found an improvement over the tradi- 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


tional workbook. 











